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NOTES AND NEWS 


FROM a correspondent : 

‘A short programme was arranged 
for a meeting of the Classical Associa- 
tion in University College, London, on 
January 6 and 7. 

‘Professor H. J. W. Tillyard of 
Cardiff gave an address on Byzantine 
music, dealing with the difference 
between the modern and the medieval 
form of a hymn, and also with the 
earliest known forms of certain hymns. 
Instrumental and vocal illustrations 
were given, the latter by Madame 
Harrison. Some of the examples illus- 
trated the survival of a characteristic 
phrase through the centuries; others 
showed wide departure from their 
originals, due to the music-makers’ 
conscious desire to display their skill in 
new creations. Examples of Byzantine 
music-manuscripts were shown on the 
screen, some of them in excellent pre- 
servation but still awaiting an inter- 
preter. 

‘Professor T. B. L. Webster of 
Manchester gave the results of a most 
thorough study of the preparations for 
the entries of characters in Greek 
tragedy. He was able to show that 
the principles which he had deduced 
were put to an interesting test by the 
special circumstances of an Oedipus 
bereft of the evidence of the eyes. It 
is to be hoped that this valuable paper 
will be printed in full. 

‘Dr. Mortimer Wheeler, Keeper of 
the London Museum, gave a lantern 
lecture on recent excavations in south- 
eastern England, and his audience’s 
enjoyment was communicated to others 
by a leading article on the subject in 
The Times of January 9. Afterwards 
he conducted a large party of members 
on a tour of the City, beginning in the 
depths of the General Post Office Court- 


yard and ending underneath the Coal 
Exchange in Billingsgate. ~~ 


A General Meeting of the Classical 
Association will be held in Notting- 
ham on April 5-8, by invitation of the 
University College. The Presidential 
Address will be delivered by the Pro- 
vost of Oriel, Mr. W. D. Ross. 


Professor T. J. Haarhoff of the 
University of the Witwatersrand con- 
tinues his good offices of liaison between 
the Classics and Afrikaans. In the 
October bulletin of the Suid-Afrikaanse 
Akademie vir Taal, Lettere en Kuns he 
compares that language with Dutch as 
a vehicle of verse-translation, and gives 
specimens of which here is one: 


Muse, vertel my die oorsaak, vir watter skending 
van godheid, 

Waarom gegrief, het die Gode se koningin alte 
aanhoudend 

So’n voorbeeldige Held deur gevare gesleep en 
so baie . 

Smarte laat smaak? Kan ook hul in die hemel 
so vreeslik verwoed wees? 


Replika - printing, by which an 
author’s manuscript is reproduced in 
facsimile, is described by Mr. Arundell 
Esdaile as ‘a new and cheap but not 
necessarily mean or ugly method,’ and 
the description is justified by his 
Moments, in which some verses of his 
are so printed and published as a bro- 
chure by Lund, Humphries and Co. of 
London for a shilling. Some agree- 
able versions from the Greek are in- 
cluded, and half a dozen elegant Goli- 
ardic stanzas (or Godliardic—a wel- 
come word) reviewing Mr. Stephen 
Gaselee’s Oxford Book of Medieval Latin 
Verse. 
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PSALM XC. 


“Epkos epnpepiov ov Sinverés, @ dva, pvrwv: 
ovTw ap Kata yhv pawopévwv opéwr, 
ovmw ys. obons TrorvO pé upovos, €£ aidvos 
Kelis ai@v’ dxupas ijpevos, & éooe Geos. 
’AvOparrous ov Tpémeus may els xGova, kal opw avwyas:* 
"He mapos 70”, @pn Keio’ ipev, @ péporres. 
Xia coi ry’ étea, xOeSov paos os, i) Séducer, 
as orLyov, puraxijs ov m)éov évvuxins. 
Olov aparpaxerep avpers pow eikeXoveipous 
Tas yeveas: troinv 8 ws avicior yar, 
Hype pev arbnoKovet TeOnrores, éoméptot dé 
xeivTat aunOévtes xovdev ér’ eiai Bporoi. 
Led yap ddvacopévoro, pirov abévos avetat avdpav: 
Opaccbpel? oupaviny pi arulopevot. 
Ei ti tor’ TALTOMED, To TiOns apidnrov bn’ adyas, 
xpumr aoe’ aphaivev okupact Brepape: 
T® MiKpovs srevoperOa TaporxouEevous éviavTous, 
éxtodotrevovtes, wv0ov Srrws, Biorov. 
“Enr’ éréwy Sexddes Buotov tépas avOpworoiow, 
kal déka 52 mpos Tois, eb Tives adpoTEpor* 
Tavpov pny TO - dvevap, axet ouveovow aracT@, 
ayy Ovop 3’ Scov ovx aptrayipots Gavaro. 
Tis vewerw Thy onv, docov cbéver, older, Ida, 
opyny 7’ dmdarov Saipoviov Te KOTOD ; 
Tovverey juetépwv mepmralopévorow apO mov 
neriov, ppovéew pup didov muvuTa. 
‘TAjKos twadw, @va—tocov xpovoyv ev&oped’ adrws ;— 
peiduyov ovy eers GAAA od viv ye Kéap ; 
Ala ddos rAevxov, céo xndopévoro, havein, 
eveoto 7’ bASov 7’ ata wavta pépo.. 
"Ooca 8 év apyahéo.ow &tn TweTEepdxapev STrO 
py n Twevepdxapev Strovs, 
Tocca ov viv jpiv avtTLdidou duTapd. 
"Epye oas aperas, paxap, avyatoiped” évapyeis, 
ayhainv viois éooopévas ociwv. 
2H xapite orevyoipev ev avOpwroiow aynroi, 
® oéBas ‘EBpaiwy wyiyiov tatépwv- 
ols 5é Kev éyxerp@pyev avnv trope, unde yévorTo 
Ovntav wep Tarayav nrLOLos KapaTos. 


Epwyn BEVAN. 





HORACE, 


THERE is still no agreement among 
scholars as to the interpretation of this 
poem. To any unprejudiced reader the 
first sixteen lines sound like a miserable 
complaint, but the last twelve (at least) 
seem unmistakably a paean of triumph. 
The latest commentary (Kiessling- 
Heinze, 7th edn., 1930) raises the 
dilemma and in the same breath re- 
fuses to face it: ‘that we must think 


EPODE Ix. 


of the poem as uttered after the battle, 
and not, as one might at first gather 
from the general tone and especially 
from that of ll. 11-20, in the anxious 
days of waiting, is placed beyond doubt 
by ll. 27 seq.’ 

Until fifty years ago it was assumed 
by every editor that the poem was 
written at Rome on the arrival of the 
news of Actium; the curious change 
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of tone in the middle of the poem 
was disregarded, and it was held that 
the Caecuban wine was needed as an 
antidote to the sickness which might be 
expected on a night of bibulous cele- 
bration. To this tradition belong 
Orelli and Wickham, and it has 
recently been revived in an important 
article by Dr. W. W. Tarn.? But in 
1878 Buecheler® suggested that ‘ fluen- 
tem nauseam’ referred to sea-sickness, 
since when most critics, including 
Kiessling-Heinze, have taken the view 
that Horace wrote the poem on ship- 
board after the battle; though all do 
not go so far as the commentator who 
imagined that the poet’s mixed feelings 
were due to the discomforts of the sea; 
or as another, who pictured Horace 
holding out until 1. 35 and then, pen in 
hand, succumbing; or as yet another, 
who supposed him to be a spectator on 
land suffering from sympathetic sea- 
sickness. 

There is, however, an important 
variant group, founded in 1882 by Pro- 
fessor Housman,’ which holds that the 
poem was written on shipboard before 
the battle. While pointing out that 
the tone of the first sixteen lines is 
incongruous with the idea of victory, 
Professor Housman based his view 
mainly on the fact that Il. 17-18 refer 
to a defection of troops negligible in 
comparison with the whole Antonian 
army, and that ll. 19-20, 

hostiliumque navium portu latent 

puppes sinistrorsuim citae, 

seem absurdly inadequate as an account 
of the Battle of Actium. He was then 
constrained to take ll. 20 to the end as 
anticipatory of victory, comparing the 
comfort given by the wise ladies to the 
mother of Sisera: ‘ Have they not fled ? 
Have they not divided the prey ?” 

These are desperate remedies indeed. 
As I re-read the poem I find myself 
quite unable to think of the repeated 
‘Io Triumphe’ as being merely antici- 
patory ; still less of ll. 27-32: 





1 ].R.S. XX1 (1931), pp. 173-199: ‘The 
Battle of Actium.’ 

2 Coniectanea, Bonn, 1878-9, p. 13. 

3 Journal of Philology X, pp. 193-6. To 
this group belong J. Gow (ed. 1906), G. Pas- 
quali (Ovazio Lirico, pp. 39 seq., 1920), and 
A. Y. Campbell (Horace, pp. 145-6, 1925). 


terra marique victus hostis punico 
lugubre mutavit sagum, 
aut ille centum nobilem Cretam urbibus 
ventis iturus non suls, 
exercitatas aut petit Syrtes Noto, 
aut fertur incerto mari. 
But this interpretation hinged on the 
objection to ll. 17-20, and that ob- 
jection has now, I think, been removed. 

It has been removed by Dr. Tarn in 
his article mentioned above, in which 
he propounds a theory of the battle 
agreeing with suggestions made by 
Bentley. He justifiably presumes the 
Epode, as the only appreciable contem- 
porary evidence, to have a clearer view 
of the’ facts than the works of later 
historians influenced by imperial tradi- 
tion; and he shows good reason to 
believe that Horace has selected for 
mention just those two events which, 
‘terra marique,’ were decisive in the 
campaign. 

So long ago as 1899 Kromayer 
showed that the desertion of the 
‘Gauls’ mentioned in ll. 17-18 ‘ accom- 
panied and marked the final defeat of 
Antony’s attempt to besiege Octavian 
by land.’* Even Servius (on Aen. VI, 
612) realized this: ‘ transierunt ad eum 
ab Antonio duo milia equitum, per quos 
est ‘victoriam consecu'us.’ There remain 
ll. 19-20, and it is upon these that Dr. 
Tarn bases his theory, checking it by 
numerical computation of the ships. 
(pp. 191-2). That theory (summarized 
on p. 195) is as follows. Antony’s in- 
tention was to try battle, and only to 
flee to Egypt if he were getting the 
worst of it. At the beginning of the 
fight the Antonian fleet was drawn up 
along the coast with its captain on the 
right, the Caesarian fleet opposite it 
with Agrippa on the left. Then came 
a race northwards between Antony and 
Agrippa, each flank hoping to turn the 
other and get the wind. These ships 
became engaged; but meanwhile the 
three squadrons of the Antonian left 
and centre revolted and returned into 
harbour. It is to this event that 
Horace is referring : 


hostiliumque navium portu latent 
puppes sinistrorsum citae. 





4 Hermes XXXIV, pp. 24 seq. Tarn /oc. 
cit., p. 175. Cf. C.Q. 1932, pp. 75-81: ‘An- 
tony’s Legions.’ 
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That decided the matter. ‘ There was 
nothing left for Antony to do but to 
signal Cleopatra to put the second plan 
into operation.’ So Horace, in his 
foreshortened account, has fixed upon 
the two decisive moments of the cam- 
paign, and there is no need to suppose, 
with Professor Housman, that ll. 19-20 
refer to a minor event before the battle. 

To the usual view, that the poem 
was written on shipboard after the 
battle, I find three objections: firstly, 
the depressed tone of Il. 7-16, felt as 
such by so many commentators; 
secondly, the inherent improbability 
that Horace would compose on ship- 
board after a battle (and Octavian’s 
ships were small too), especially if he 
was in danger of sea-sickness ; finally, 
the probability, which is almost a cer- 
tainty, that Horace was not present at 
the battle at all. 

This last statement requires am- 
plification. The only evidence that 
Horace accompanied the fleet is his 
requesting Maecenas in Efode I to take 
him with him. This request, coming 
from one to whom, if we may believe 
Porphyrio, Octavian had given special 
exemption, is hardly more than a dis- 
play of devotion. And in any case 
it is almost certain that Maecenas him- 
self never left Rome after all, but 
stayed behind in charge, as he had 
done during the war against Sextus 
Pompeius in 36, and as he would be 
almost bound to do in the absence of 
both Octavian and Agrippa. Dio says 
as much (LI, 3, 5), and it. is to this 
period that we must refer his detec- 
tion of the conspiracy of the younger 
Lepidus, whom he sent to Octavian at 
Actium.? It would be strange too if 
the confiding poet, who tells us of his 
flight in a memorable rout, should 
never again have mentioned personal 
experiences in a still more memorable 
victory. We may therefore with some 
confidence reject the idea that the poem 
was actually written on shipboard. 

Let us agree then, for the moment, 
with Orelli, Wickham and Tarn, that it 
was written at Rome not long after the 
battle. Dr. Tarn assumes and recon- 





1 See Pauly-Wissowa, ‘ Maecenas,’ col. 211; 
Gardthausen, Augustus und seine Zeit, 1, 


p- 365. 


structs a despatch from Augustus to 
Maecenas as the basis of the poem. 
But then the change of tone between 
the beginning and the end is still not 
accounted for. This presents, as Nettle- 
ship says,? ‘a great difficulty.’ The 
poem, as he puts it, ‘ begins with ex- 
pressing doubt about the issue of the 
battle, and it ends by saying that the 
battle is over.’ That is perhaps an 
over-statement; still, it leads Nettle- 
ship to an interesting conclusion, 
namely, that the whole poem was 
written at sea, ll. 1-26 before, and the 
rest after the battle. But we have 
already seen that Horace was almost 
certainly not present at Actium. In 
another sentence, however, Nettleship 
lets fall a more helpful clue: ‘ Either 
he was at sea when he wrote this or 
he wished it to be thought that he was.’ 
This second alternative he does not 
discuss, but is it not the more plausible ? 
My thesis is that the poem was written 
‘in tranquillity,’ presumably at Rome 
not long after the battle, but that it is 
a dramatic representation of the sup- 
posed feelings, the changing moods, of 
a participant on the Caesarian side 
during those days at sea off Actium. 
In the first sixteen lines the speaker 
longs to be in Rome again, to have 
behind him this war which is so shame- 
ful and depressing to anyone who bears 
the name of Roman. Then at l. 17 
there is a change; first on land, then on 
sea the tide is turning in favour of 
Caesar. Then at 1. 21 the cry of 
triumph breaks out: the enemy has fled 
and Caesar has won the day. Let a 
double portion of wine be served. 

The first change seems to me to 
occur at 1. 17 rather than, as Nettleship 
supposed, at 1. 26. And incidentally 
we have surmounted a well-known 
textual obstacle. ‘Ad hunc,’ the best 
MS. reading, makes little sense, and 
various emendations have been pro- 
posed. Professor Housman (loc. cit.) 
suggested ‘at nunc,’ an easy correction, 
especially as Horace would probably 
write it ‘ad nunc.’ His general inter- 
pretation did not, however, turn on this 
point. Apparently he took the con- 
nection of thought to be something like 


2 Essays in Latin Literature, p. 155. 
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this: ‘ the outlook is dark, but there is 
a ray of light in this desertion of 2,000 
Galatian cavalry.’ By my interpreta- 
tion ‘at nunc’ will introduce not merely 
a new thought, but a new event. The 
Epode may then be paraphrased some- 
what as follows: 

‘Oh, when shall I be with you in 
Rome, Maecenas, drinking the best 
Caecuban in your high tower to cele- 
brate Caesar’s final victory, as lately we 
celebrated the defeat of Sextus; Sextus 
indeed turned slaves into soldiers, but 
this time, alas, Roman soldiers have 
been turned into slaves, slaves to an 
Oriental woman and her wrinkled 
eunuchs.—But now the tide has turned 
for us on land, and by sea the enemy 
forces are melting away.— Hail! 
Triumph-God! Dost thou withhold thy 
golden car and kine that never felt the 
yoke? Hail! Triumph-God! Never 
hast thou had such a leader to bring 
home. On land and sea the enemy are 
vanquished, and his ships are fled, we 
know not whither. Bring more Lesbian, 
there, or better, Caecuban, since the 
ship is rolling. Let us drink and wash 
away our cares for Caesar.’ 

‘Curam metumque’ need not trouble 
us; for Antony had still a large army 
on land, and it was two years before the 
Triumph-God felt justified in bringing 
out his golden car. Nor is there any 
need for Dr. Tarn’s surprise that 
Horace should introduce those wines 
on board a warship. There is, in fact, 
if my interpretation be correct, a very 
good reason why he should. We do 
not possess much of Archilochus’ work, 
but we do possess enough for Leo 
and Pasquali to have shown! that 
Horace did not study him merely for 
his metres; he used him as he used the 
other Greek Lyric poets for his Odes, 
taking a hint or a motto here and there 
and weaving round it, or sometimes 
merely from it, a topical poem. Now 
in connection with this Epode Leo 
referred to a fragment of Archilochus 
(Bergk, 4) which has not been adduced 
by commentators before or since? : 





1 F. Leo, De Horatio et Archilocho; G. Pas- 
quali, Orazio Lirico. 

2 Unless by Buecheler, whose article I have 
been unable to see. 


"AAN’ Gye, civ KoOarvi Oons dia eéApara vnbs 
oira cai xoikov mapar’ adedrxe xddor, 
aype. 8 oivoy épvOpdv amd tpvyés+ ovde yap jpeis 
vnpey év puraxy rpde Suvnodpeba. 
If, then, Archilochus wrote a poem in 
which someone on a ship calls for wine, 
it is not improbable that Horace wrote 
a poem with a similar setting. The few 
odd words preserved with these lines in 
an Oxyrhynchus Papyrus (No. 854) add 
nothing, but if the whole poem were 
recovered it might well throw more 
light on the Epode asa whole. At any 
rate, there is some reason for supposing 
that Buecheler was right in referring 
‘fluentem nauseam’ to sea-sickness. 
And if Alcaeus (fr. 18) could imagine 
himself on board a storm-tossed ship, 
then so could Horace. 

The famous Cleopatra Ode (I, 37) 
has obvious connections with our 
Epode; its first stanza answers the 
question ‘Quando... bibam?’, and 
ll. 4-21 form, as it were, a summary re- 
capitulation of the Epode in the past 
tense, ‘sed’ in 1. 11 marking a new 
stage, like ‘at nunc’ in the Epode. 
In the same Ode there is a marked 
change in the tone at 1. 21, where 
Horace turns suddenly from exultation 
over the monster to admiration. for the 
woman. But we shall have to look 
elsewhere to find parallels for supposed 
external events influencing the tenor of 


a poem after it has begun. There is a. 


well-known instance in an epigram by 
Meleager (A.P. V, 178). An infant 
Cupid is being put up for sale by its 
mother : 
modeicOw, kai parpos ér’ ev KéAroot kabevdav, 
moreicba, 


is the burden of the poem ; till suddenly 
the mother, looking down, sees the 
child crying, and at once her heart 
melts : 

kairot diooer’, idod, Sedaxpupévos. ov o° ere 

TWO * 
Odpoet: Znvodira civrpodos Bde péve. 

There is a dramatic element in 
Horace’s Ode I, 27, where the course 
of the poem is influenced first after 1. 12 
by the boy’s silence, and then in 1. 18 
by his whispering the name of his love. 
But for the present purpose there is a 
closer parallel in Ovid, Heroides IX. 
For the first 142 lines Deianira re- 


i 
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proaches Hercules for his unfaithful- 
ness: but as she writes there comes the 
news of his death, and her reproaches 
turn on to her own head. 


sed quid ego haec refero? scribenti nuntia 
venit 
fama, virum tunicae tabe perire meae. 
ei mihi, quid feci? quo me furor egit aman- 
tem ? 
impia quid dubitas Deianira mori ? 


—and so the poem continues to the 
end. In this case the first couplet tells 
of the event which has happened, like 
ll. 17-20 of the Epode; at the second 
bursts out the emotion caused by it, 
‘Ei mihi’ corresponding to Horace’s 
‘Io Triumphe!’ 

Interpreted as a dramatic poem the 
Ninth Epode is still not quite satisfac- 
tory. One cannot but feel an in- 


tended contrast between ‘ Romanus’ 
and ‘ Galli,’ which is a rhetorical point 
at the expense of dramatic clarity. 
And the ‘que’ in 1. 19 suggests narra- 
tive rather than drama; Horace has 
picked out the two salient events, but 
he would have made his representation 
at least more vivid if he had written, 
say, ‘ hostilium ecce navium.’ Never- 
theless I feel that an interpretation on 
the lines I have suggested will work at 
least as well as the others which have 
been proposed. And in any case I 
trust I have shown that there is still 
room for discussion. 
L. P. WILKINSON. 
King’s College, 
Cambridge. 


Note.—I am indebted for sugges- 
tions to Mr. J. T. Sheppard. 


VIRGIL, AENEID XI. 154-7. 


haud ignarus eram, quantum nova gloria in 
armis 

et praedulce decus primo certamine posset. 

primitiae iuvenis miserae, bellique propinqui 

dura rudimenta ! 


Propingui has never been satisfac- 
torily explained. It has been taken 
either of place—e.g. ‘ bitter prelude of 
the war upon our borders’ (Mackail, 
1885)—or of time—e.g. ‘ cruel essay of 
impending war’ (Sidgwick). Coning- 
ton remarks: ‘the war might be called 
*‘ propinqui,” as being on Evander’s 
frontier (comp. 8. 569), but there would 
be no force in such an epithet here; so 
it seems best to take it of nearness in 
time.’ The objection is convincing: 
not merely is there ‘no force in the 
epithet,’ but such a specific limitation 
is out of place. But what sense can 
‘nearness in time’ give? 

Virgil’s practice is to repeat a theme 
in variation. So in the first couplet 
nova is echoed by primo and probably 
by praedulce (Mackail, 1930, following 
Servius, ‘early sweet,’ as of fruit): 
what, then, answers primitiae in the 


next dual phrase? Rudimenta and, I 
suggest, also propingut, in the sense of 
nearness in place (or time), used of 
something hitherto distant (and so not 
experienced) but now for the first time 
brought close (‘brought home’ as we 
say) to the young Pallas. Emphasis is 
laid again and again in Books VIII 
and X on the youth’s inexperience of 
war. This is the first time war comes 
his way. ‘ Haec te prima dies bello 
dedit, haec eadem aufert’ (X. 508). 
Hence ‘the rough lesson of war at 
hand.’ This interpretation does not 
spoil a fine passage, as the other does, 
by unnecessarily describing the charac- 
ter, or defining the seat, of the war. 
Propinquus is used of something nearer, 
something more personal, than would 
be expressed by vicinus. Virgil uses 
propinquat for adest some dozen times 
(v. Wetmore’s Index). Translate: ‘O 
the lad’s luckless first essay, and his 
harsh noviciate in war brought home 
to him.’ 
L. J. D. RicHARDsON. 
University College, Cardiff. 
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A PAGAN RECANTATION. 


NEAR the precinct of Apollon Lair- 
benos in the Maeander gorge? were 
found in 1887 several stelae formerly 
erected there, on each of which some 
individual had inscribed about 150-250 
A.D. an account of personal atonement. 
In 1930 a few of these inscriptions were 
revised and a few more discovered ;? 
sixteen are now known, if we exclude 
small fragments. The artless ill-spelt 
documents are of two kinds: direct 
confessions with verbs in the first per- 
son singular, and narratives of atone- 
ment with verbs in the third person.® 
The former kind reproduce the words 
uttered by the penitent, while the latter 
record the fact that penance was duly 
performed. Occasionally both kinds are 
combined; direct confession is accom- 
panied by a narrative parenthesis or 
postscript.* 

One of these inscriptions, that of 
Sophron,® has hitherto defied complete 
decipherment, and even now that each 
ietter is known the meaning is at first 
obscure. In the interpretation here 
attempted no liberties are taken with 
the text ; peculiarities of spelling must 
be allowed for, but emendation would 
be sheer guessing. Can we give to the 
letters a reasonable sense? Before seek- 
ing an answer let us examine (1) the 
place where these stelae stood, (2) the 
reason for their erection, and (3) the 
character of their inscriptions. 

1. The sacred precinct, usually re- 
ferred to as ‘the estate’ (7d ywpiov) or 
‘the village’ ( xan), is also called 


1 R. arch., 1887, ii, p. 354; J-H.S. viii, 1887, 
p- 376; of Cook, Zeus ii, pp. 567 f. 

2 M.A.M.A. iv, nos. 279-281, 287-289. 

* Steinleitner, Die Bezcht usw., nos. 22, 23, 
24, 26, 30 (= Ramsay, C.2. 45, 46, 48, 50, 47) ; 
M.A.M.A. iv, 279, 288, 289, are confessions ; 
Steinl., nos. 27, 29, 32, 33 (=C.B. 51, 41, 43, 


. 42); .A.M.A. iv, nos. 280, 281, 287, are nar- 


ratives. For examples of public confession ¢/. 
Cumont, Les religions orientales (1929), p. 218, 
Nn. 40. 

4 Steinl., no. 22 (=C.B. 45), in the middle of 
the confession: éwi 8 x(é¢) éorndoypddncer, but at 
the end of it in Steinl., no. 24 (=C.2. 48= 
M.AM.A. iv, 285=S.E.G. vi, 250): éméio’ 
érévperov 7) mpoyepévn (=érolnce airéuarov 7) mpo- 
xeyuévn) [Edrluxeis wat éfopodroyhoalro] Kat eiAd@n 
(=i\do6n). 

5 Steinl., no. 25 (=C.B. 49=M.A.M.A. iv, 
282=S.£.G. vi, 249). 


‘the altar-group’ (ro civBepov).® In 
it probably stood several altars sacred 
to gods other than Apollon Lairbenos, 
and, if so, it resembled that shrine of 
Agdistis near Philadelphia in which 
eleven other deities had altars of their 
own.’ 

2. The atonement-record was an 
edifying memorial of its author’s chas- 
tisement («ddXacvs) through illness or 
bodily injury suffered by him or his 
family or his cattle; some such mis- 
fortune, then, held to be inflicted by 
a god, must be understood whenever 
the nature of the punishment is not 
specified. The provocation might be 
material, such as doing forbidden acts, 
taking the god’s property, polluting his 
precinct, or moral, such as disregard of 
his will, absence from worship, perjury.® 
Disobedience, active or passive, con- 
scious or unconscious,’ was sin, yet by 
confessing it openly and recording his 
chastisement the sinner might avert the 
god’s anger and check the evil conse- 
quences. 

3. The confessions are couched in 
short stereotyped phrases originally 
spoken, presumably at some special 
ceremony. The penitent mentions 
(a) his name; (0) his punishment by 
the god—without always specifying its 


nature; (c) his sinful act—sometimes. 


again without details; (d) his recogni- 
tion of the god’s power, coupled in 
some cases with a reference to the stele 





6 Steinl., no. 29 (=C.2. 41); cf. Reitzenstein, 
Die hell. Mysterienrelig.*, p. 139, note 1. 

7 Dittenberger, Sy7/.%, 985. 7-13. 

8 Kédaois, used only of divine punishment 
(Homolle, 2.C.H. xxv, 1901, p. 413), sometimes 
almost = ‘illness’ (¢.¢. wovtpepos xédacrs ; Zing- 
erle, Jahreshefie xxiii, 1926, Beibl. 16, no. 2, 
1.15). Disease, accident and death were the 
special penalties due to divine agency (zdid. 
Beibl. 45-46); hence the restoration ‘yAovopév, 
‘gold,’ suggested for Steinl., no. 31 (=.S.£Z.G. vi, 
248), is unacceptable (cf Anz. Ak. Wien, 1923, 
pp. 58-60), since the inscription would thus 
become the only known example of xéAacts con- 
sisting in loss of an inanimate object. 

® Cf. M.A.M.A. iv, 279-281, 286. 

10 Cf Steinl., nos. 14, 16. 

11 Cf, (a) Steinl., no. 22. 6: éwt 8 «(é) éorndo- 
ypagnoer, z.e. ll. 1-6 were spoken; (4) words 
implying speech, ¢.g. éfouodoyodpe (Steinl., no. 23), 
mapayyé\kw (passim), tkevrrov (Steinl. 29)=‘a 
copy’ (of my words) ; (c) the fut. ée: riy orfAqv = 


EE eT Te 
Ee a a a Fe 
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which is to record it. On that monu- 
ment he verbally repeats his confession 
or else describes it. 

Bearing these facts in mind, we may 
read and translate as follows the docu- 
ment describing the sins of Sophron : 


‘ péyas ’Ardbddw Actunvés* 
Tébgpov lepds xoreGis 
érd ’ArédAwvos Act- 
pnvod det rd éuap- 

5 rhvxéve lrolarpipo is N- 
eldas TH (?) KAnoelrov 
xé imbofn Netéas, ’ Aro- 
Awvou udxedos kal 
"Apafovas xa[t] Necxou- 

10 axeldars ’—étouodol[y-]} 
nodpevos elarnroypa- 
onoa.—! rapa(y)érAw pndl- 
$s kaTagopyice: érel T- 

& xwpl 'Ar[6d]Awvos 
15 Aeiun{vod.)’ 


‘Great is Apollon Leimenos !’ 

‘I, Sophron, a man in sacred service,? was 
chastised by Apollon Leimenos for having 
sinned; I perverted in regard to the Naiads 
Te (?)® the daughter of Klesippos, and I set 
myself against the Naiads, the greatness of 
Apollon and the Amazons and the Neikoma- 
chides.—Such was my confession, which I 
inscribed on the stele.—‘I proclaim as pre- 
cept that no person shall show contempt on the 
estate of Apollon Leimenos !’ 


The crucial words are (roiotpigo = 
e , e 4 4 e i 
tmo-éatpepo(v) = vmréatpepov,* and irro- 
ofm = tbrocotyn(v) = vréornv.® Their 


‘he shall have the stele’ (when it is erected), 
since at the time of speaking there is none. 
(d@) Zingerle’s emendation, ¢(7)jxw (Steinl. 22; 
cf. S.E.G. vi, 252)=¢€ixw, suits well in an oral 
confession. 

2 Steinl., nos. 22, 23, 29, 30; 47.4.M.A. iv, 


2 


2 The status and functions of Aero? and 
hierai are still unknown; cf. Robert, B.C.H. 
lii, 1928, p. 419, note 3; R. de Phil., 1929, 
p. 133, note 6. 

3*Te’ may be a variant of Ta, but the 
frequency of confusien between I and T makes 
it probable that this is the common name Ty. 

* For brogrpépecOu, meaning ‘ to change one’s 
faith,’ ‘to be converted,’ cf. P. Cair. 67004. 9 
(6th C.): xalwep éxeivor (sc. BépBapa) tiv dtdiov 
éxvywwoxe Ocdv irecrpégovro. The active imo- 
orpépey thus seems to be a technical term mean- 
ing ‘to convert’ or ‘to pervert’; the latter 
must be the sense here. N final is dropped, as 
in 'Aré\\w(v) above, and in raphun(y) es ri 
xépun(v) Steinl., no. 24=4.A.M.A. iv, 285= 
S.Z.G. vi, 250. 

5 Here also N final is missing, perhaps owing 
to haplography. In P. Berl. 1141. 45 (2nd C.): 


spelling is no worse than that (¢.g.) of 
érovpetov=auTouatov or of é£omrpapesov 
= éfeurAdpiov (Steinl., no. 24). Each 
verb has several meanings besides those 
here adopted, but the latter seem appro- 
priate to the context. If, as is possible, 
the Naiads, Amazons and Neikomachi- 
des were cvuS@por with Apollon, Te’s 
affronts to them under Sophron’s in- 
fluence may well have been looked upon 
as offered to Apollon by him, and hence 
would have figured among his offences. 
In ‘ perverting’ Te, i.e. in shaking her 
faith, Sophron may have sapped her 
belief in the healing power of the 
Naiads,° and by setting himself against 
them and the other gods he would have 
provoked divine anger, all the greater 
because he was hieros." The sense being 
thus consistent with the religious out- 
look of the period, to translate as above 
seems reasonable; in ll. 1-10, 12-15, we 
have the confession and in 10-12 a 
narrative parenthesis. Was Sophron 
slack in worship? LI. 5-10 suggest 
that he was, but our ignorance of the 
technical vocabulary® precludes a defi- 
nite answer. Nor can one know whether 
some new doctrine, perhaps Mithraic 
or Christian, caused his temporary 
lapse. But, if our reading be sound, 
such a lapse was certainly among the 
errors which a pagan backslider might 
be required publicly to recant. 
W. H. Buck Ler. 
Oxford. 





ipertaxds po H(v) 6 Arddwpos girdvOpwrov dSoiva, 
the verb means ‘to oppose,’ and in P. Ory. 
1380. 221: 76 x[.Jp[.]s 8 ipéorn[ke. .]. “Hor 
“Qp[ov], it seems to be as here a religious tech- 
nical term; see note 8 below. 

* The Nymphs were worshipped as healers ; 
of. Sardis vii, 1, no. 94. 

7 On the penalties for transgression see 
Dittenberger, Sy//.8, 985. 45-49, 

8 These confessions, like the devotiones, 
abound in ‘orthographe incorrecte, syntaxe 
irréguli¢re, mots nouveaux’ (Homolle, 2.C.Z. 
XXV, I90I, p. 413), and many such new words 
have technical meanings ; cf. Steinl., pp. 100 f.; 
Zingerle, Jahresh. xxiii, 1926, Beibl. 15 f. Just 
as cuwicrac@a is ‘fast technisch’ equivalent to 
ouirety Oeg (Reitzenstein, of. cét., p. 35, note 1), 
so i¢lerac@a: may in Phrygia technically have 
meant ‘to show disloyalty ’ to the gods. 
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A NOTE ON JULIUS AFRICANUS. 


In the excerpts from the Keoroi of 
ulius Africanus which were inserted 
in the Tactica falsely ascribed to the 
Emperor Leo, and have recently been 
edited for the first time by J.-R. Vieille- 
fond (Jules Africain, Fragments des Cestes, 
Paris, 1932), there occurs the following 
passage (p. 71, Vieillefond) : 

pos puyhv dé padlws ol tema rpérovra, Av tives 
trav ‘Widdv’ Kxadovpévwr wefav trav domdopbpwr 
imréwy éordres bmrisGev xelpest gwvd Te Karéxovres, 
xvrdv ebpopBlov Exovra, THs [read rots] wuKrijpo. trav 
Urmev éuBddwow. . . 

Sense and grammar can be restored 
if for yelpeot Gwva we read yetpocidwrva, 
‘hand-syringes.’ This word is cited by 
Du Cange from two passages, one of 
which is Leo Tact. 19. 58 (=19. 57 in 
Migne, Patrol. Graec., vol. 107, col. 1008 ; 
I give Migne’s text): 

xphoacba Sé cal rg AdAQ peObdy Tov dud xetpos 
Baddouévav pixpav oiddvwv brisbev trav cidnpdv 
oKovrapiwy mapa Trav crpatwrdy Kparoupévwv, dep 
xepooipwva Aéyerar, mapa THs Hudv Bacrreias dpre 
Karecxevacpuéva* plover. yap xal attra rod éoxevac- 
pévou mwupbs Kata Tv mpocdrwv Tdv wodeulwv. 

The second authority cited for the 
word is ‘Anonymus Tacticus MS. de 
tuenda urbe obsessa,’ and the passage 
as given by Du Cange runs thus : 

ef 5¢ kal unxavas ot éx@pol Karecxedacay, mpoeuTpe- 
awlifew det Sddas kal orvreiov, kal mlocay, kal xepoci- 
pwva, kai Siapetv rdv Nady els wrelova pépy. 

In his Index Auctorum (col. 39) Du 
Cange gives information about the MS. 


which he used, and says that this 
Anonymus must be later than Leo, as 
(apart from the yespocipwva) he men- 
tions the Bulgarians and the siege of 
Thessalonica by the Saracens. 

The following passage occurs in the 
Tactics of Constantine VIII (Meursii 
Opera, ed. Lami, VI, 1348) : 

IIpos 5¢ rods rporpepopevous mipyous els TO retxos, 
tva Gow orperra wera apmpod cal cvpwria Kal xetpo- 
cigwra kal payyankd. 

In the Greek-French Lexicon of 
A. T. Hepites yespocigwvor is given as 
meaning musket (trabuc, trabucco, espin- 
gole). It must have acquired this sense 
at atime when the musket had already 
been invented (i.e. not earlier than the 
sixteenth century) and had not yet been 
discarded as obsolete. Hepites is prob- 
ably right in citing the above passage 
of Leo’s Tactica as ‘>dicating the origin 
of the word yecpocigwvov. 

The yetpocidwva are not mentioned 
by Julius Africanus under this name or 
any other. The correspondence between 
the above passage in the E>.cerpta and 
the passage in Julius Africanus to 
which Vieillefond refers it (p. 58, V.) 
is proved by the close agreement, not 
in the part of it which I have quoted, 
but in the part which immediately 
follows my quotation. 

k.. MCKENZIE. 


St. John's College, Oxford. 


PINDAR: A REPLY. 


I READ with much interest in the last 
number of the Classical Review! Pro- 
fessor Robertson’s critical ‘and friendly- 
severe review of my edition of Pindar. 
Contrary to my usual rule I would like 
to reply on certain counts, mainly from 
a desire to contribute by friendly dis- 
cussion to questions of scholarship and 
to the correct interpretation of Pindar. 
Professor Robertson has done good ser- 
vice, for which I am grateful, in mark- 
ing certain clear errors in my com- 
mentary. These are my statements on 
pvaortnp (p. 236), on Kpémos (note on 





1 XLVI (1932), pp. 205 ff. 


Ol. iii, 23), my metrical miscalculation 
in regard to the epodes of the Paeans 
(pp. xxiii, 397, 399) : also my confusion 
in stating the palaeographic facts in 
regard to Ol.i, 50, Pyth. ix, 38, Nem. vii, 
18. With very little trouble I could 
have avoided these errors. They fill 
me with remorse and I cannot explain 
them. These and others that I have 
noted might have been excised had I 
been able to take longer time for re- 
vision. But I felt that I must deliver 
swiftly what I could contribute to Pin- 
daric interpretation before health and 
eyesight failed me. 

This was also the cause of another 
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defect in my work, of which Professor 
Robertson rightly complains, namely 
that I did not accumulate more know- 
ledge in the last few years of the 
literature bearing on Pindar. I dis- 
covered to my regret, before Pro- 
fessor Robertson pointed it out, that 
I had missed the new Oxyrhynchus 
papyrus, which would have saved me 
the trouble of arguing in favour of a 
brilliant emendation that it confirms. 

That I missed anything else of im- 
portance the reviewer does not make 
clear. He seems to regard it as im- 
portant that when I proposed a meaning 
for xataBordv (Nem. ii, 4) different 
from that taken by former commenta- 
tors, I did not know that it had been 
proposed by Dr. Postgate in the Proc. 
Camb. Phil. Soc. of 1906. He does not 
of course suggest mala fides; we may 
both equally claim ‘the credit,’ if there 
is any. 

In all the other strictures of the re- 
viewer I could defend myself if we were 
discussing them at leisure round a table, 
except that in my note on Ol. vill, 54 
I stated the rule about conditional sen- 
tences in a truncated form, meaning it 
to apply only where the apodosis con- 
tained a past tense of the indicative 
with av. 

His other syntactical comment, on 
my note on IJsth. ii, 35, is faulty; for all 
the instances of past participles that he 
quotes to refute my rule really confirm 
it, for they all express an action that is 
past, however immediately, in relation 
to the principal verb. 

More important is his faulty reason- 
ing concerning my theory that in a 
Partheneion Pindar does not speak in 
the first person, and that therefore 
Fr. 104c is not a Partheneion: he 
strangely thinks this inconsistent with 
my finding ‘self-advertisement’ or an 
egoistic intention at the close of Fr. 
104D, an undoubted Partheneton. A 
little reflection would have shown him 
that there is no inconsistency : the laws 
of a particular composition may forbid 
the poet’s speaking in the first person ; 
but they need not forbid his putting 
words of egoistic intention into the 
mouth of another. 

I am glad to have the opinions of a 
scholar of such eminence as Professor 


Robertson and to realize that in spite 
of its defects he finds value in my 
edition. He will not be offended if I 
indicate the impression that his review 
gives me, that he lacks that which is a 
primary. requisite for Pindaric interpre- 
tation, a sympathetic familiarity with 
Greek mythology and religion. This is 
suggested by the whole of his criticism 
on p. 207 of my commentary on certain 
mythic passages: in regard to Ol. i, 26 
he ignores the evidence of «a@apos and 
‘ Klotho,’ which I have emphasized (in 
agreement with Wilamowitz, Pindaros, 
Pp. 234): concerning the obvious diffi- 
culty attaching to O/. ix. 28, he waves 
it aside as ‘imaginary’ (another re- 
viewer has quoted my new interpreta- 
tion of it as a ‘masterly solution’ of a 
Pindaric crux). On Pyth. iii, 16, where 
I have maintained that the literal sense 
can be ‘ she was not expecting that to 
her should come,’ etc., he regrets that I 
have rejected the ‘obvious view that 
Apollo intended to find Coronis a suit- 
able bridegroom after her child’s birth.’ 
Having studied Apollo’s character and 
career, I find that view not obvious 
but humorous: when did Apollo show 
such care for his unfortunate discarded 
loves as to settle them in respectable 
marriages ? 

But his lack of mythologic sense 
appears most conspicuous in his com- 
ment on my discussion of the difficult 
line Pyth. iti, 67. I bave pointed out 
at greater length and with more inten- 
sive analysis than preceding commenta- 
tors the great difficulties of this line, 
and have shown reasons for the view 
that Aaroiféa must be Apollo and 
Ilarépos Zeus. I have also pointed out 
the absurdity of supposing that Pindar 
could imagine himself taking out 
Asklepios or Apollo as fellow-passengers 
to heal Hieron (this would even be 
quainter than the episode of Peisistratos 
and Pallas Athene): therefore the 
phrase must refer to human physicians, 
any or all of whom might generically 
be called ‘son of Asklepios’ but not 
son of Apollo (in spite of the teva) or 
son of Zeus. If Pindar was thinking 
of human physicians he might as easily 
be thinking of real as of imaginary per- 
sons: if Cheiron was alive he could be 
imagined as in touch with the eminent 
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physicians of Greece, whose names at 
this date are unknown to us; but if 
one of them happened to be called 
’Arrod\rawvios (Aatoida KxexdAnpévos Tis) 
and another Zjvev or Aiwy (Ilatépos 
KexAnpévos tis), Pindar’s phrase would 
at last be explained. I threw this out 
as a last suggestion at the close of my 
note: it may not be the real key, but 
there is nothing in it bizarre or con- 
trary to the Greek mythic imagination 
of the sixth and early fifth century. 
This provokes Professor Robertson to 
the sarcasm ‘as well might an English 
poet write “if Merlin still dwelt in 
Broceliande I might persuade him to 
lend me Sir Humphry Rolleston or 
Sir Farquhar Buzzard.”’ Really, the 
sarcasm is not up to the height of the 
argument. And the parallel is entirely 
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worthless for anyone familiar with the 
mythic imagination of Pindar and 
Pindar’s Greece. For us Merlin and 
Broceliande are extinct: if Merlin were 
imagined as living we should not 
imagine him as controlling our leading 
physicians; and Sir Humphry Rolles- 
ton and Sir Farquhar Buzzard are not 
indicated by their names as of divine 
origin. Cheiron was a very real per- 
sonage for Pindar and his world; the 
contemporary physicians were in close 
touch with the divine world, and many 
Greek names were of divine forma- 
tion. And the fifth-century Greek did 
not regard his mythology as we regard 
the Arthurian cycle. 


Lewis R. FARNELL. 


Parkstone. 





THE OXFORD TEXT OF DEMOSTHENES: A REPLY. 


I AM constrained to meet the charge 
of carelessness contained in the review 
of Demosthenes, Vol. III, in C.R. 
XLVI, p. 213 f. 

For the ‘apparent inconsistencies’ 
in my use of elision and v épedxvaotixdv 
in the non-Demosthenic speeches, 
where I merely follow the spelling of 
S, I am content to refer to p. xx of 
Wyse’s magnificent edition of Isaeus. 

The reviewer desiderates a guiding 
principle in the choice between certain 
alternative forms. In regard to some 
co. ‘hese I am somewhat surprised by 
the suggestion that there is any evi- 
dence, grammatical or inscriptional, on 
which such a principle could be based ; 
‘ubi res non liquet, tutius ubique Pari- 
sinum sequi’.! On others I have quite 
definite views, and I am sorry that the 
reviewer has found it difficult to discern 
them. 

He has brought an extraordinary 
alertness and assiduity to his task, and 





1 Praef. p. vi. So Fuhr, Praef. p. xxix: 
‘auctoritatem codicis optimi secutus non ad 
unam normam exegi formas évexa (elvexa).. . 
édv, . . . » quod dicunt égeAxvorixdy,’ Butcher 
and Fuhr rightly print éav wév . .. dv 32 at VI. 6, 
XVI. 30. It was the entire interchangeability 
of éév and 4» as conjunctions that led to the 
8s édv of relative clauses in the N.T. and the 


papyri. 


I am ruefully grateful to him for the 
detection of the misprints at XLVIII. 
46, LIII. 16, and LIX. 105. In 435 
pages of Greek type he has noted 
‘about forty misprints, the commonest 
being the omission of accents in the 
apparatus’. I assume of course that 
he does not include any omissions of 
accent, breathing or iota subscript in 
the citations of S; these are not mis- 
prints. I had myself noted some half- 
dozen false or misplaced accents, one in 
particular with some chagrin. (yuAvdv 
XLI. 16, on which doubt has been cast, 
is not a false accent: cf. Kiihner-Blass 
I. 390.) By the courtesy of the Claren- 
don Press I am permitted to disclaim 
responsibility for the loss of the accents 
on orrovéaiou, Aoyou and Syye in Ep. I, 
on xedarnv XLII. 12, ratpos XLII. 23, 
imnperet LIX. 78, ScatrnrH XLIII. 31 
(app.), duets L. 6 (app.) ; of the aspirate 
on ws XLIV. 67 (app.) and Ep. II. 25 
(app.); of the » in AP LI. 6 (app.), 
obvious from the rest of the citation ; 
and for the accent Aewyapn XLIV (tit.). 
From these faults the proofs are free; 
and the damage must have been done 
in the mechanical process of plating. 
(There may be one or two others: 
some of my proofs are no longer at 
hand.) If the reviewer has been accus- 
tomed to new editions of Greek texts, 
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domestic or foreign, which are even 
approximately free from such flaws, his 
experience has been more fortunate 
than mine. 

The statement that ‘the numbers of 
sections are often misplaced or omitted’ 
is misleading. Of some 1,400 numbers 
three are omitted, the first of LII and 
LVI and the last of Ep. 1V; a like sign 
of human infirmity is the Teubner text’s 
omission of 2 in Prooem. LIII and 
its vicious 2 at Prooem. XLIX. The 
word ‘ misplaced’ suggests a uniformity 
which does not exist. Leave out of 
account the Proems and Letters, dis- 
regard Dindorf’s edition, and we find 
the Zurich editors, Voemel, Bekker 
and Blass, using the same basis, yet 
frequently at slight variance one with 
another. Voemel’s system is the most 
clean-cut. Apart from LII. 33, where 
my number is two lines too high, con- 
tracting an alliance with the wrong 
kal tavta, I differ from Blass by one 
line twenty-two times in all. Twice 
my number is one line too high; seven 
times one line too low, being placed at 
the second line of a new paragraph or 
of a new sentence whose preceding line 
has 6, To pév ovv, cupBaiver dé or the 
like, so that the displacement is at 
once obvious and innocuous. Five 
times I have deliberately followed 
Voemel, or Voemel and others. These 
five apart, eight times it is in the 
Teubner, which the reviewer seems to 
have taken as his norm, that the 
number is misplaced—obviously so, for 
example, at XLIII. 50, XLIII. 74. 

With the nine statements descriptive 
of my apparatus I am more nearly 
concerned : 

(1) The contracted ‘syll. ult. per 
compend. sscr.’ is not pretty, but I do 
not know the readers of Demosthenes 
to whom it would appear obscure. 

(2) ‘ Very often the MSS. reading is 
given, but not the source of the correc- 
tion which appears in the text ’. 

This is a serious charge. Like all 
editors I have occasionally contented 
myself with an ‘ érica codd.’, ‘ eivexev 
codd.’, ‘aixias codd.’, or with a mere 
statement of the vicious forms of 
éyyvdw. No one would claim property 
in ‘correction’ of these. I have 
written ‘pydearro scripsi: eipydocavTo 


codd.’ I should now write simply 
‘eipyaoavro codd.’ I am not sure that 
I should not treat the deictic otros 
with non-articular proper names as 
briefly, for the usage had already been 
clearly expounded by Cobet. The re- 
viewer says ‘very often’: I do not™ 
know of a single instance in which I 
have given merely the MSS. readings 
in the apparatus while a genuine cor- 
rection appears in the text without 
acknowledgment.! 

(3) ‘As the editio minor of Blass 
‘has hitherto been current in Eng- 
land”, it is perhaps a pity that we are 
not told what “ Blass” means in the 
apparatus ; in at least twenty places it 
is printed after readings not found in 
that edition ’. 

We owe to Blass a great deal more 
than an editio minor. There is his 
apparatus, for instance, not to speak 
of his Attische Beredsamkeit and his 
brilliant Demosthentsche Studien. ‘ Blass’ 
in my apparatus marks an opinion ex- 
pressed by Blass. No doubt it would 
be highly convenient to have detailed 
references, or even a list of the editions, 
commentaries, monographs, disserta- 
tions, programmes, reviews of which 
the editor has made use. I reply that 
it has not been the practice of this 
series to include such a list. 

(4) ‘“‘Recte puto” in the earlier part 
of the volume—e.g. XLII. 16, XLIX. 19 
—seems to indicate acceptance for the 
text ; abruptly the courage of his con- 
victions fails the editor—e.g. L. 49, 
LVII. 47, LVIII. 61, LIX. 51’. 

I am afraid that I do not interpret 
‘recte puto’ quite so rigidly. And I 
use ‘recte opinor’ at XLV. 85 where 
I do not accept the reading, and ‘recte 
puto’ at Prooem. XXV. 3, Ep. I. 12, 
Ep. Ill. 10, where I do. 

(5) ‘ Sometimes a note is given with- 
out indication of its purpose—e.g. 
LV. 17 ‘‘ (neque ad7d neque mox éyxa- 
réoes habet S in mg.)”, and 29 “non 
om. S”.’ 

1 LXI. 31 Sdobcat] dndodcGac S FYrD is only 
an apparent exception. {»doic@a leaps to the 
eye and is in all editions. The Zurich editors 
and Voemel have no critical note; Bekker, 
Dindorf and Blass have merely 6n\oitc Ga SF YOv. 
{mrode8a seems to originate from Wolf; prob- 
ably as found in Barocc. 1, a fourteenth- 
century MS. 
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Sandys for some reason thought that 
avro and éyxadéces (sic) were in the 
margin of S; I see no trace of them. 
At § 29 Bekker states that nal ywerewpo- 
tépas 1s omitted by S; I find it in the 
text. Blass records the statements of 
Sandys and Bekker. The purpose of 
these notes therefore is to correct the 
apparatus of Sandys and Blass. Had 
I omitted them, I might well have been 
arraigned for carelessness in handling 
the readings of S. 

(6) ‘In a note to LI information is 
given about A* and A?, but what does 
A mean in notes to this speech ?’ 

Here, as elsewhere, the reading of 
the Augustanus; and surely a reading 
that is found both in A* and in A? is the 
reading of the Augustanus. 

(7) On the criticism that at XLIX. 42 
in a spurious speech I ascribe in my 
apparatus @ te instead of & 7’ to Blass, 
and that in my text at Prooem. XXXIII. 
2 I read <évr"> before a vowel while I 
enter in my apparatus ‘ <évra>addidi’, 
I have nothing to say. 

(8) ‘On L. 2 we read “é£ dpyijs dtravta 
A sicut XLVII. 3”, and when we turn 
to this reference we find a note on the 
previous section “‘ hic desinit codex A”’.’ 

Now over and over again I have used 
phrases like ‘sicut XLVII. 3’ to denote 
the received text of the passage in ques- 
tion. Had I meant what the reviewer 
understands me to mean, I should pro- 
bably have written ‘et hic et XLVII. 
Ce td 

(9) ‘On LVII. 67 is given the note 
“in lacuna § 21 quaerendus”, but the 
poor relation is afforded not even this 
damp asylum in the text’. 

My note is ‘ térrapes] ‘‘ Theocritides, 
Charisiades, Niciades; quartum adhuc 
quaero”’ Reiske, in lacuna § 21 quaeren- 
dus’. My notes state the facts. The 
reviewer probably thinks it was incum- 
bent on me to decide arbitrarily between 
Westermann and Wagner and to mark 
a lacuna in a passage which is in itself 
intelligible and coherent. I disagree. 

I leave it to others to determine 
whether misprints are proportionately 
more numerous in this than in other 
Greek texts, so that they constitute ‘a 
serious shortcoming in the edition’. 
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One very careful reviewer has not 
thought so—‘ Der Druck ist im ganzen 
korrekt bis auf einige kleinere Versehen, 
besonders falsche oder fehlende Akzente, 
Fehler, die aber zum Teil aus den Hss. 
iibernommen sind ’. 

A brevis adnotatio critica postulates 
not only the capacity of understanding 
but some degree of willingness to 
understand. The reviewer has more 
room in which to move. Yet he speaks 
of ‘otrw and otras, olua: and olopas, 
avrov and éavror, dv and éav, évexa and 
elvexa, mréov and meiv, éopaxey and 
éoparat, and other alternative forms’. I 
understand him, and do not suppose 
that he regards éopaxev and éwpatas as 
alternative forms. He is brief and 
obscure in citing my note on LV. 29 as 
‘non om. S’. When he says that I 
‘have accepted rather less often other 
scholars’ proposals not adopted by 
Blass’, he should have explained that 
the majority of these Blass had no 
opportunity of adopting, either because 
his edition had already been published 
or because he was dead. Finally when 
he says that a text shorn of a great 
scholar’s apparatus ‘has hitherto been 
current in England’, by his use of in- 
verted commas he inadvertently ascribes 
to me a statement which is not mine, 
and which I should be sorry to endorse. 

Care should be taken to avoid making 
suggestions which have already been 
made. Of the reviewer’s: 

1 is Schaefer’s, and is rightly ignored 
by Blass. The passage does ‘run 
more smoothly if dyads is deleted.’ That 
is why bpas is there. 

2 is Naber’s, and seemed to me un- 
necessary. 

4 is Schaefer’s. 

6 introduces a superfluous pronoun. 

5 movobvtas I do not understand. In 
phrases like @ovto Setv movoivtes obOhvas 
the nominative is required : cf. Kiihner- 
Gerth II. 32-33. There are rare ex- 
ceptions (Kiihner-Gerth is too absolute), 
but only where there is an antithesis 
expressed or implied. Demos. I. 16 is 
unique and needs an individual ex- 


planation. 
W. RENNIE. 
University of Glasgow. 





14 
ON VALERIUS FLACCUS. 


I. 94-5 demittere ferro robora. Langen notes 
‘ demittere sc. ad terram i.e. caedere ; alterum 
exemplum huius notionis non uidetur reperiri.’ 
But cp. Lucan 1X. 831 emse ferit (sc. manum) 
totogue semel demittit ab armo. 

I. 293 extremasque manus sparsosque per 
aeguora crines. As there have been critics 
insensitive enough to reject extremasque it 
seems worth while to cite the similar expression 
in Prop. II. 26. 11 uix primas extollens gurgite 
palmas. 

I. 307. ‘locutio, quae est mudbila ducere, ex- 
emplo carere uidetur’ says Langen. Stat. 
Ach. Il. 21-2 et tam ardua ducere nubes incipit 
et longo Scyros discedere ponto will preserve 
the line from suspicion. 

I. 755-6. Langen remarks ‘ne id quidem lau- 
dauerim, quod poeta uersu 755 sacerdotem 
commemorat, quasi alius sit sacerdos, alius 
Aeson.’ It should at least be realized that this 
sort of thing is not unparalleled. Compare, for 
example, III. 10-11 primas coniunx Percosia 
uestes guas dabat et picto Clite uariauerat auro, 
and VI. 430. 

III. 196-7 raptumque per auras uulnus. Lang- 
en gives several examples of ‘ wu/nus pro telo,’ 
but speaks of the use here as ‘ audacior. . 
quia re uera telo uulnus non fit’ and quotes 
Ovid M. XII. 104 of a bull which attacks a 
scarlet cloak e/usague uulnera sentit. The use 
is not so rare as this, and there is a better 
parallel in Virgil 4. 1X. 745-6 wudnus Saturnia 
luno detorsit ueniens portaeque infigitur hasta. 
Compare also Lucan VIII. 384 e¢ guo ferre 
uelint permittere uulnera uentis. 

III. 228 Eumenidum canis et sparsae iuba 
reppulit hydrae. Langen explains sfarsa as 
‘se porrigens, promouens, prorumpens’ and 
cites Stat. Zhedb. V1. 443-4 of the horse of 
Adrastus on cohibente magistro spargitur in 
gyros and Val. I. 421-2 im uacuos ut bracchia 
uentos spargat. There is no need for this in- 
terpretation, nor does Ter. Haut, 1062 sparso 
ore mean, as is supposed by J. Sargeaunt in the 
Loeb Classical Library, that the girl had ‘a 
gaping mouth’ but that she had a blotchy face. 

V. 87 securum numeris agit et medicabile 
carmen. Langen rightly explains securum, but 
when he speaks of ‘ significatio rarissima’ and 
quotes from authors earlier than Valerius only 
Ovid Ex P. II. 4. 23, he is likely to mislead. 
For Virgil had written at A. VI. 715 securos 
latices and Tibullus at II. 1. 46 mixtague securo 
est sobria lympha mero. 

IV. 604. Langen does not remark on the 
comparative rarity of anaphora with sed. To 
the examples collected by Vollmer on Stat. 
Silu. II. 6. 9 can be added Tib. I. 8. 25-6, 
Ovid M. I. 595-6, Tac. Ana. I. 10. 

VII. 194-5 uirginis ecce nouus mentem per- 
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stringere languor incipit. Langen observes 
‘notio prorsus contraria desideratur, and 
‘dum aliquid melius reperietur’ conjectures and 
reads feruor. Similarly A. Gudeman, Latin 
Literature of the Empire (New York and 
London, 1899), Volume II, p. 492, writes amgor. 
But compare Catullus LXIV. 99 guantos illa 
tulit languenti corde timores, where it is in- 
teresting to notice that Riese remarks of /an- 
guenti corde that it ‘ scheint nicht passend, da 
man vielmehr lebhafte Erregung annehmen 
sollte,’ while Kroll finds no fault and says ‘ /an- 
guenti etwa=robodvn, TyKxopéry,’ 

VII. 641-3 sed cuncta tacebant agmina, nec 
guisguam primus ruitaut super ullus linguitur, 
atque hausit subito sua funera tellus. Langen’s 
note is ‘ ruzt Vat., fugit ego. Neque in pugna 
quisquam superfuit neque fuga salutem petiuit.’ 
But frimus, which is thus left without any 
point, is fatal to this conjecture. For ruiz cp. 
Virgil, A. X. 756-7 caedebant pariter pariterque 
ruebani uictores uictigue, neque his fuga nota 
neque illis, and observe also, for what it is 
worth, that there is no flight, or attempted 
flight, in Ap. Rh. III. 1380 sqq. 

VIII. 448 talemque tugis se uirgo ferebat. 
Langen criticizes the poet for not bearing in 
mind ‘montes omnino non esse in Peuce insula.’ 
But consider Ap. Rh. IV. 315-6 ot 5° spod vicno 
kar’ adxpordrns évéovro rnvcber, 

The material for an examination of Valerius’s 
use of Virgil is most fully and conveniently 
collected in H. Stroh’s Studien zu Valerius 
Flaccus, besonders tiber dessen Verhdltnis su 
Vergil (Augsburg, 1905). A few additions can 
be made: Val. I. 520—Virgil, 4. III. 56; 
II. 135—IV. 190; II. 341-2—I. 638; II. 455— 
VIL. 534; II. 515—G. Il. 488; III, 166— 
A.V. 413; III. 664—VII. 297-8; III. 737— 
VII. 15; IV. 713—V. 199; V. 316—IX. 243 ; 
V. 481—IV. 361; VII. 309—IV. 283; VII. 333 
—IV. 174; VIII. 167-9—II. 709-710; VIII. 
170—V. 83. 

Parallels with, or borrowings from, Ovid are 
given by K. Schenkl, Sztzungsb. a. phil.-hist. 
Classe d. kais. Akad. dad. Wiss. zu Wien, 
LXVIII, 1871, pp. 370-1, M. Manitius, PAz/o/. 
XLVIII, 1889, pp. 250-1, W. C. Summers, 4 
Study of the Argonautica of Valerius Flaccus 
(Cambridge, 1894), pp. 37-39. The following 
may be added: IV. 614—. VII. 782; VIII. 
222—M. XI. 743-4 (VII. 403). II. 502, com- 
pared by Manitius with JZ. VIII. 284, has other 
parallels, for example Virgil, G. III. 79. For 
Lucan see Schenkl p. 371, Manitius p. 251, 
Summers pp. 39-40, and add II. 58—IV. 61; 
III. go—VII. 493; III. 439-440—VI. 708-9; 
IV. 221—II. 718. To the passages of Seneca 
add I. §85—H. F. 1109. 


G. B. A. FLETCHER. 
University of Liverpool, 
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REVIEWS 


THE WORKS AND DAYS. 


Hesiod’s Works and Days. By T. A. 
SincLaiR, M.A. Pp. Ixvi+96. Lon- 
don: Macmillan, 1932. Cloth, 
10s. 6d. 

Tuis highly competent edition should 

promote the study of an author too 

much neglected by the average classical 
reader. The neglect is natural, for 

Hesiod is not one of the supreme few 

to know whom men learn Greek ; yet 

no one ever reads him uninterested 
or unmoved. Much learning has been 
expended on him, but not always to 
his advantage; the nineteenth-century 
anatomists, by reducing him to a col- 
lection of anonymous saws mechanically 
articulated by the Perses motive, greatly 
diminished his appeal. They could not 
rob the poem of its haphazard felicities 
and a freshness as of the weather, but 
they dissolved away the figure of the 
original thinker struggling to express 
things unattempted yet in Greek and 
bending to the exposition of a personal 
philosophy of life a metre formed for 
other ends. For this figure Eduard 
Meyer’s praise of ‘ tiefe Empfindungen ’ 
and ‘ machtige Gedankengange’ is not 
too high; indeed, his achievement is 
not without analogy to that of Lucre- 
tius. The ‘soiled regality’ of the 
hexameter trails in the furrow quaintly, 
but never in the Works an2 Days gro- 
tesquely ; and a new realm is opened 
to poetical exploration. Just where this 
particular exploration ends is matter of 

dispute. Does it, as Professor A. Y. 

Campbell first suggested and as Mr. 

Sinclair maintains, find its urbane cul- 

mination in the Ars Poetica? The sug- 

gestion is attractive and less hazardous 
than at first sight it appears. The epis- 
tolary form, used in conveying to friends 
or disciples, in verse or in prose, the 
dry scientific content of any science, no 
matter what,’ is a recognized Greek 
form. True, we hear of it principally 
in the Alexandrian age ; but the history 

of Greek literature is pre-eminently a 

history of forms, and the Alexandrians 


1 See Rostagni, Arte Poetica di Orazio, 
p. Xili. 


are quite as likely to have taken Hesiod 
and Theognis for their models as to 
have struck out something new for 
themselves. They at any rate believed 
these poets to be persons and their 
statements about themselves to be true; 
and to this view scholarship, after orgies 
of dissection, has in the main returned. 

The unitary view has never lacked 
defenders; its complete exposition, 
however, combined with a commentary, 
was reserved for the distinguished 
French scholar Paul Mazon, whose 
Héstode: Les Travaux et les Jours ap- 
peared in 1914. Conspicuous for its 
learning and its brilliant analysis of the 
poem, this work was unlucky in the 
year of its birth; it never obtained out- 
side France the recognition that was 
its due. It is now out of print, and its 
place is not wholly supplied by the 
same scholar’s Héstode (1928) in the 
Budé series, good though that is. 
Moreover, breaking fresh ground after 
a long interval, it necessarily left much 
elucidation of detail for later hands. 
Wilamowitz’s Hesiodos Erga, which ap- 
peared in 1928, bears like all his work 
the imprint of his genius and of his 
Titanic learning, but embodies more 
than its share of the great scholar’s 
waywardness ; moreover, it omits the 
Days. A.W. Mair’s translation with its 
valuable appendices appeared in 1908, 
and Evelyn-White’s in the Loeb series 
in 1914; but Hesiod demands a com- 
pleter elucidation than can be given by 
a translation. 

Now comes to fill this gap Mr. 
Sinclair’s stimulating and instructive 
edition, in which, while acknowledging 
his inevitable debt to Mazon, he brings 
to his task an independent and balanced 
judgment as well as sound scholarship 
and stores of special knowledge dis- 
criminatingly used. The introduction 
with its sober reconstruction of the 
Hesiodic age, so far as we can hope to 
know it, is extremely illuminating, not 
least in its presentment of the poem as 
offering the first adumbration of those 
political ideas which in the centuries 
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most dark to us wrought the transfor- 
mation of Greek society from the heroic 
to the Hellenic model. The suggestion 
of the direct influence of Hesiod on 
Solon is of great interest. The Works 
and Days might well awaken sympa- 
thetic response in the man of whom tra- 
dition told that being asked was jxior’ 
av adixoiey of dvOpwro, he answered 
ef opoiws axOowrTo Tots advcoupévors oi 
py adixovpevot, thereby expressing the 
vital principle of the City State. 

Where Mr. Sinclair gives so much, it 
is perhaps ungrateful to ask for more; 
yet we miss a discussion, however brief, 
of the language and metre, our best 
guides to a relative date for the poem, 
of the date itself, even though in the 
end we are doomed to uncertainty, and 
of the relation of the Hesiodic poetry 
to the Ionian epic. If Hesiod’s account 
of himself is true, he had his training 
on the west side of the Aegean, yet the 
dialectical peculiarities of the poem, 
with the highly doubtful exception of 
audew (392), are not Boeotian. The 
very month-name Anvaiwy is Ionic; 
aud here Mr. Sinclair unkindly fobs us 
off with bare references to Wilamowitz 
and to Nilsson, whose books are inac- 
cessible to many, though he has all the 
knowledge up his own ample sleeve. 


ANCIENT 


Das antike Syrakus. Eine historisch- 
archaologische Untersuchung. Von 
Knup Fapricius. Pp. 30; xxi plates, 
1 map. (Klio, Beiheft XXVIII.) 
Leipzig: Dieterich, 1932. Paper, 
M. 4.20 (bound, 5.60). 

S1ncE Professor Fabricius was in Syra- 

cuse in 1929, local students have won- 

dered what he was doing on Epipolae. 

Here is the answer. It begins with a 

pellucid account of the natural features 

of Syracuse: it describes the inhabited 
area: and it ends by relating the results 
to ancient literature, with a fascinating 
survey of the errors detected in the 
process. All is contained in thirty 
pages of easy prose, each word telling 
as the argument unfolds, and, if only 
as an illustration of method, the case 
deserves summary here. Our space is too 
short and the work is too good for praise. 


If the cause of his reticence was lack 
of space, it lends point to a criticism to 
which the commentary here and there 
lies open, viz. that while occasionally it 
gives rather short measure in elucidat- 
ing the text, it finds room for notes 
which have no special relevance in a 
commentary on Hesiod, ¢g., on the 
gnomic aorist (218) and on Wevoeras as 
a subjunctive (283). 

On all that pertains to the subject- 
matter the commentary is full, apposite 
and learned ; to supply the illustrative 
matter which so vivifies the conclusion 
of the Works and that rather dreary 
tail-piece the Days a formidable erudi- 
tion has been laid under contribution. 
All readers will be grateful for the skill 
with which in a note on én (770) the 
editor disentangles the complexities of 
a changing calendar, and for the lucidity 
of the astronomical notes throughout. 
It would be easy to multiply references 
to points of excellence and interesting 
to pursue some of the special problems 
which Mr. Sinclair discusses with can- 
dour and learning. A review, however, 
has its limits, and justice can be done 
to this book only by reading it. 


H. L. Lorimer. 


Somerville College, Oxford. 


SYRACUSE. 


The first argument is from natural 
features, little changed in historic times 
by natural causes. The Island and 
the littoral shelf are sheltered, kindly 
and fertile. Epipolae plateau is wind- 
swept, inclement and barren. Man 
would therefore seek one and shun the 
other. The second argument is from 
early sherds and cemeteries. There 
were villages on the Island, on Plem- 
myrion and in Cyane Marsh in the age 
1000-700 B.C., already yielding Greek 
importations. They were succeeded by 
Greek buildings in the early sixth cen- 
tury on the Island, the northward 
littoral and the east bay, giving a settle- 
ment remarkably like Emporion. The 
first cemetery lined the north-west 
corner of the western marsh and grew 
westwards for seven centuries: but 
another quickly supplemented it at the 
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east and lasted to the fifth century B.c. 
A third grew up along the Catania 
road, to endure until Byzantine days. 
The fourth was Hellenistic, small and 
at Scala Graeca, ‘unconnected with 
Syracuse. Catacombs were made just 
beyond the third area, north-eastwards. 
Thus the cemeteries grew outside the 
inhabited area, and none climbed the 
Epipolae. The next argument is from 
the town-walls, an important but badly 
illustrated section. Of extant sectors, 
none is typologically so early as the 
earth-filled embankments at the Anapus 
marsh. The oldest in style runs along 
the north bight of that marsh, protect- 
ing Temenitis: it is cruder than any 
Dionysian Wall, but is not of the 
earth-filled type that is really typical of 
the fifth century, a point that pushes it 
down to the suggested date of 414-13, 
just as the former point pushes it back 
from the fourth century. Its position 
suggests that it belongs to a different 
scheme from the wall at the Gym- 
nasium, of which the Dionysian affini- 
ties are clear, though a little confused 
by the builders’ joint and the rebuilding 
of the upper part to left of it, visible on 
Fig. 20. Two successive circuits here 
would fit in with the clear evidence for 
two at Contrada Fusco, on the west. 
The first is laid out irregularly, as if 
skirting an already inhabited area; the 
second is a straightening out of this 
line, aiming straight for the Epipolae 
circuit. It is associated with Dionysius’s 
second style, and looks like a finishing 
touch to his systematisation of the 
town’s defences. To his age also be- 
longs the fragment of wall on Ortygia. 
Thus, although there is good evidence 
for two circuits, both are late: the 
main fifth-century wall has vanished, 
leaving a trace only of the Temenitis 
extension. But its area cannot have 
been large. 


This defines the main town. Then 


| the mural studies lead to Epipolae at 


last, where traces of ancient houses and 
‘Gelo’s Wall’ required examination. 
The supposed rock-cut foundation- 
trenches for houses prove to be the 
quarry-beds of blocks for the Dionysian 


| Wall: the author examined every ex- 
| ample, and anyone familiar with ancient 


quarrying must accept his interpreta- 
tion. ‘Gelo’s Wall’ turns out to be 
an uncritical combination of rock-ter- 
races and quarry-faces, separated by 
gaps wholly without masonry, in con- 
trast to the freshly quarried Dionysian 
masonry hard by. So this extension of 
the town vanishes, leaving Epipolae 
entirely clear for Lamachus to seléct as 
his base of operations, an act which 
taught Dionysius that if bungling 
Athenians could do so much, Cartha- 
ginian siege-engines must never gain 
the slightest footing on the plateau. 
We think that the author has under- 
estimated this point in studying Diony- 
sius’s motives. By running his wall 
round the rock-terraces and the marshes, 
Dionysius, like the Scaligers at Verona, 
deprived siege-engineers of a base; and 
that is why Epipolae walls are so ex- 
tensive, not that they might enclose a 
refugee camp, for which half the size 
would have amply sufficed. Further, 
the position gave added power to the 
projectiles of Dionysius’s new artillery. 

The total result is to confirm the 
unverified doubts of Gladstone and 
Haverfield, and to supersede all previous 
accounts of Syracuse. There is no 
escape from the verdict on the case 
presented. Each head is self-sufficient 
and entirely damaging to the opposite 
view. Together they form an argument 
that seems both coherent and inde- 
structible. But, although the case is 
strong, one feature of its presentation 
could be improved. The illustrations 
are in some cases quite unworthy of 
the point that they represent. This 
remark applies to the figures 13, 15 (re- 
touched), 23, 24, 28 and 29. Secondly, 
the map does not mark the position of 
all the walls and important monuments 
mentioned in the text, and it is a pity 
that Plateau or Table-land was not 
chosen instead of Terrace for the de- 
scription of the Epipolae. The ‘ Wall 
of Gelon’ would have been better 
marked as the rock-face it actually is. 
These criticisms are made in the hope 
that they will receive attention in the 
English edition of the work, which 
will, however, be awaited with eager 
pleasure, in whatever guise. 

IAN A. RICHMOND. 


NO. CCCXLII, VOL. XLVII. 
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NUMISMATICS. 


Miinzkunde. By Kurt REGLING. Pp. 
37. (Etnleitung in die Altertumswis- 
senschaft, herausgegeben von A. Gercke 
und E. Norden, vierte Auflage, Band 
II, Heft 2.) Leipzig: Teubner, 1930. 
Paper, RM. 1.80. 

COMPRESSED, thorough, and most fully 

interspersed with bibliographical refer- 

ences, this article will be very useful to 
those who possess some knowledge of 
numismatics, less enlightening to those 
who may go to it for a first introduction. 

The former will find the information 

they require summarised fairly: where 

other authorities differ from Professor 

Regling, he shows where their views 

may be found: e.g. he refers to Viede- 

bantt for metrology and to Mattingly, 

Sydenham, and Giesecke for aes grave 

and early Roman coinage. 

Two pages are introductory, eight 
devoted to the archaic Greek period, six 
to the Bliitezeit, six to Hellenistic and 
four to Roman Republican issues, nine 
to the Empire: the division used in the 
author’s Die antike Miinze als Kunstwerk. 

The Minoan copper ingots are still 
described as shaped like double axes, 
evidence for ‘axe-money.’ The argu- 
ments for their being ox-hides were for 
me reinforced when I saw in the Via 
Egnatia in Salonika furriers’ signs 
exactly reproducing these schematised 
pelts. Professor Regling regards the 
transition from ingots to coins as 
gradual, not to be closely localised; but 
is inclined to give the Ionians the credit 
for the last step. He refers, however, 


to Xenophanes’ Lydian tradition as 
‘paralleled’ by Herodotus I 94, which 
clearly deals with the institution of bi- 
metallic currency. Some discussion of 
the sources of Greek silver would not 
have been out of place in the early pages. 

The author relates numismatic art 
stylistically to the rest of contemporary 
art, as in his Minze als Kunstwerk, 
omitting the finer divisions of that work. 
In an encyclopaedic article such a 
stylistic framework is not subject to the 
objections which may be raised against 
it elsewhere. The artists of the signed 
coins receive perfunctory mention and 
bibliographical references. 

Each period is systematically handled 
in relation to local and political associa- 
tions, style, technique, types, inscrip- 
tions, etc.; and much useful information 
is included on such topics as hoards as 
evidence for trade-routes, the develop- 
ment of the monarch-portrait type, and 
gold-minting as a sovereign right. But 
as a whole the article is difficult current 
reading, encumbered by the references 
which enhance its encyclopaedic value. 

Our national habits in the use of 
capital letters must try others, especially 
Germans: but uniformity even in dis- 
sent would be welcome. On the same 
page we find ‘ British museum catalogue 
of greek coins’ and ‘Cat. of the Mc 
Clean coll. of Greek coins (in the) Fitz- 
william Museum.’ 

W. L. CUuTTLE. 


Downing College, Cambridge. 


GREEK WORD-ORDER. 


Studien zur griechischen Wortstellung 


(Géteborgs Hégskolas A rsskrift XX XIX. 
1933: 1). Von H. Frisk. Pp. 184. 
Goteborg: Wettergren och Kerbers 
Forlag, 1932. Paper, Kr. io. 
THE study of Greek word-order is still 
in its infancy, as Dr. Frisk observes. 
His own book is, for clearness, thorough- 
ness and penetration, the best thing I 
have read on the subject. He has a 
sense of language, does not jump to 
conclusions, and is always the master, 
never the slave, of his statistics, tables 
of which are given at intervals. 


The book falls into three divisions. 
The first contains statistics for the 
orders subject-predicate, predicate-sub- 
ject, object-predicate, predicate-object, 
drawn from Herodotus, Thucydides, 
Xenophon, Antiphon, Lysias, Demos- 
thenes, Polybius, Plutarch, Philostratus, 
St. Matthew, and papyri, passages 
being arbitrarily selected from each 
author of sufficient length to provide 
(usually) goo examples. With regard 
to SP, PS Frisk’s conclusion is that, 
while SP and OP are normal, the fre- 
quency of inversion in main statement 
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clauses, used often for liveliness, does 
not vary notably between different clas- 
sical authors: its greater frequency in 
St. Matthew is due to Semitic influence. 
But PO is much commoner in his- 
torians than in orators and Plato, while 
in the Evangelists and in the private 
letters of the Ptolemaic period it has 
become normal: a change has taken 
place in the ‘living speech.’ In subor- 
dinate clauses the frequency of subject 
inversion (PS) is about the same as in 
main clauses, but inversion of object 
(PO) is on the whole rarer than in 
main clauses. 

The second, and much the longest, 
part consists of an elaborate examina- 
tion of SP, PS in various types of sub- 
ordinate clause (relative, temporal, and 
conditional), involving distinctions be- 
tween various types of predicate and of 
subject (pronouns, proper names, and 
other subjects). The material excerp- 
ted for this purpose is very extensive, 
including e.g. for Demosthenes all 
the genuine speeches in Vol. I, for 
Herodotus four books, and for N.T. 
all four Evangelists and the Acts. 
From this investigation emerges: (1) 
the elementary principle of proceeding 
from known to unknown, conflicting 
sometimes with the equally elementary 
principle of placing the emphatic ex- 
pression early; (2) the tendency of 
logically related units within the clause 
to gravitate towards one another; (3) 
the principle of alternation, an unem- 
phatic word tending to follow an em- 
phatic one; (4) some influence (but not 
a great deal) of rhythm on word-order 
in Demosthenes and Plutarch ; (5) idio- 
syncratic tendencies of certain authors. 
Frisk freely admits that we cannot find 
a reason for everything: unconscious 
considerations of euphony play their 
part, and ‘so tappen wir um so mehr 
im Dunkeln, wo es gilt, eine unbe- 
wusste Satzmelodie abzulauschen.’ I 
cordially agree, certainly in the case of 
so musical a writer as Herodotus. 


But it is a disturbing thought for the’ 


analyst. 

To particularize. A verb frequently 
recurring in a context (‘thematisch,’ 
‘rubrizierend’) often comes early: so 
especially dpyew and syyetoPar in his- 
torians (dv Apxev 'Apiororérys): but 
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other verbs can become ‘thematic’ in 
their contexts. A name mentioned be- 
fore tends to come early (often with 
anaphoric article) when the author 
wishes to stress the backward reference : 
so does a predicate standing in close 
relation to what precedes («al jyov 
avtov ... dv 5) dyovTat tpoTov oi 
Bactréws Soir). In general, unem- 
phatic words tend to come late, especi- 
ally when, as often in Herodotus, they 
are merely put in to round off the 
clause. The case of a&v@pwio: is in- 
structive: when unemphatic it tends to 
be postponed: when it means men as 
opposed to gods or beasts, and when it 
has a defining attribute, it tends to 
come early. Certain pronouns (¢.g. 
éym and éxeivos) are curiously often 
postponed by Demosthenes, partly on 
rhythmical grounds, partly because the 
inversion gives liveliness. 

The third part is an examination of 
the position of the object of éyew in 
strong and in weak sense (‘ possess’ 
and ‘ have’). 

With regard to the method employed 
the following points may be noted: 
(1) Frisk operates solely with pairs of 
terms, SP and PO, never with all three 
together. This no doubt avoids com- 
plications. But it would be interesting 
if he could one day tell us something of 
the effect of early position of P on that 
of S and O. (2) He prefers subordinate © 
clauses to main clauses as a field of in- 
vestigation because, he says, they are 
less complicated and less highly styl- 
ised. Nevertheless the relation of the 
subordinate clause to its parent and to 
the whole preceding context raises new 
problems which complicate the issue, 
and it is open to question whether fairly 
simple main clauses are not after all 
more illuminating. (3) Frisk regards 
the change from OP to PO as a 
change in ‘living speech. Even in 
classical Greek PO strikes me as more 
colloquial than OP. Would a study of 
ps. Xen. Ath. Pol. and Aristophanes 
perhaps help us to determine whether 
an Athenian housewife said ‘ Myrrhine 
bought a sprat’ or ‘ Myrrhine a sprat 
bought’? (4) For Frisk PS means 
unemphatic position of S wherever the 
next stop may happen to come. He 
assumes that early position is the only 
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emphatic position. The commonest em- 
phatic position it no doubt is: but it is 
possible that the last word of a sentence 
(or, even more, of a larger unit) may 
under certain circumstances bear a 
stress (see, for example, Lys. xxxii 17, 
18, Republic ad fin., and De Corona ad 
fin.). This is a problem which has to 
be faced squarely at the outset of 
any discussion of Greek word-order. 
Goodell (whose article in Ty. Am. Phil. 
Ass. XXI, 1890, pp. 5-47, might have 
been mentioned), while holding that 
end-position is not of itself emphatic, 
admits that in certain contexts it 
may become so: eg. Pl. Prot. 309D 
Ilpwrayopas. 

With Frisk’s interpretation of indi- 
vidual passages I seldom disagree. In 
some cases I should call subjects em- 
phatic where he regards them as unem- 
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phatic: Hdt. III 75 Kdépos, Pl. Prot. 
313C Wey, 1b. 352C émsothyn: X. 
An. VII 6. 44 ‘to stay with Seuthes 
on Seuthes’ terms’ (pp. 71, 89). I can- 
not always follow him when he implies 
that ce,cain transpositions in Demos- 
thenes do not affect hiatus: and once 
or twice he speaks of a ‘clausula’ 
where no stop of any kind follows (in 
the Oxford text, at least). Misprints 
are few: p. 48, 1. 9, ‘74 PS’ for 
‘74 SP’: p. 54 ‘manchma’: p. 92 
‘ besweilen.’ 

This is certainly a book which 
quickens one’s feeling for Greek. It 
is to be hoped that Dr. Frisk will con- 
tinue his investigations: among other 
points, the position of adverbs might 
be worth studying. 

J. D. DENNISTON. 

Hertford College, Oxford. 





SIDELIGHTS ON GREEK HISTORY. 


Sidelights on Greek History. By MARCUS 
N. Top. Pp. 96. Oxford: Black- 
well, 1932. Boards, 2s. 6d. 

THE three lectures on epigraphy con- 
tained in this small volume were origin- 
ally delivered at University College, 
London. Their combination of pro- 
found and accurate scholarship with 
enthusiasm and width of view, in addi- 
tion to the intrinsic value of their 
subject-matter, more than merits their 
presentation to a larger audience. 

The first lecture is introductory, 
summarizing admirably the history of 
epigraphy and dealing with the essential 
nature of epigraphical evidence and its 
place in the study of Greek history; 
inevitably also with the relative places 
of archaeology, papyrology and numis- 
matics. While assigning signal impor- 
tance to all these, Mr. Tod claims for 
the inscriptions the special qualities of 
directness, freedom from bias, and 
unrivalled detail; in which he will have 
the agreement of all who have shared 
in even a minor degree the excitement 
of epigraphical discovery. 

The second lecture deals with inter- 
state arbitration in the Greek world, 
more briefly than did the author’s 
earlier essay published in 1913, but 
with the use of some new material. 


The analysis of the Greek attitude to 
war is exceedingly good, and is sup- 
ported by evidence at every point. The 
main body of the lecture must provide 
much new matter for all who have not 
made an exhaustive study of the subject. 
In particular the cases instanced on 
the evidence of inscriptions, such as the 
arbitration of the Milesians between 
the Lacedaemonians and Messenians in 
A.D. 25, and of Lysimachus of Thrace 
between Samos and Priene about B.c. 
281, at once demonstrate how familiar 
was the practice of arbitration in inter- 
state disputes and how it was operated, 
and offer cogent proof of the unique 
value of epigraphical evidence. 

The third lecture, on clubs and 
societies in the Greek world, is a con- 
tribution to a subject which to English 
(and other) students is peculiarly hard 
of access, and for which the existing 
evidence is almost solely epigraphical. 
After distinguishing the religious, social 
and commercial elements which vari- 
ously preponderated in Greek clubs, 
the author selects the trade guilds for 
special attention, and very wisely in- 
cludes, to the length of some six pages, 
a translation from the proceedings of 
the Attic Society of Ilobacchi—an ex- 
tract from its minutes and a copy of its 
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revised rules: a remarkable inscription 
perfectly preserved and dated shortly 
before A.D. 178. It offers striking 
parallels with the medieval guilds. 
This book has significance for the 


student, the scholar, or the ‘ common 
reader’ who cares to come to closer 
grips with the ancient world. 


H. Lister. 





ROMAN RELIGION. 


Phases in the Religion of Ancient Rome. 
By Cyrit BaiLey. (Sather Classical 
Lectures, Vol. X.) Pp. ix+340. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press (London: 
Milford). Cloth, 15s. 

Tus book is in the tradition of W. 
Warde Fowler and has more than a 
little in common with his Religious 
Experience of the Roman People, to which 
indeed it makes constant reference. It 
does not attempt to bring forward new 
facts, but rather to evaluate familiar 
material, especially with a view to 
setting forth the contribution made by 
ancient Rome to the religious develop- 
ment of mankind, the possibilities which 
its religion contained and the degree to 
which they developed or were frustrated, 
the foreign influences and the reasons 
for their introduction, and the extent 
to which Roman feeling survived the 
end of Roman power and of the ancient 
forms of cult. 

Wisely, after an introduction which 
sketches the residuum of purely magical 
elements in Roman cult and _ says 
eminently sensible and moderate things 
about the relation of magic to religion, 
the author goes on to give a good deal of 
space to the beliefs implied in the prac- 
tices he describes. Chapters II and IV 
treat respectively cf animistic belief and 
anthropomorphism, while III and V 
handle the worship of the vaguer 
numina and the state cult of the gods 
from the earliest nouenstdes to full-blown 
emperor-worship. Having drawn at- 
tention to the unsatisfying nature of all 
this for the developed religious con- 
sciousness as it existed in the Graeco- 
Roman world, he continues with two 
more chapters, VI, on the oriental cults, 
appealing to ‘emotion and mysticism,’ 
and VII, on Epicurean and Stoic 
philosophy. A final chapter tells the 
story of the mixture of ‘ syncretism and 
superstition’ which marks the last 


phase before the final triumph of Chris- 
tianity. 

That no originality can be claimed 
for this is clear, nor was it the author’s 
intention to be original. What he does 
is so to handle his subject as to put it in 
the most adequate light for a modern 
reader rather interested than erudite, 
in fact for an audience of cultured non- 
specialists such as no doubt listened to 
and profited by the lectures when de- 
livered in California. But a specialist 
may well linger over the remarks on the 
Lares, for example, which are perhaps 
the best and most convincing statement 
of the case against the theory that they 
are ghosts (p. 102 sqq.). The treatment 
of Caesar-worship is good throughout, 
and not least in the remark (p. 143) 
that ‘had there not been other forces at 
work, the Rome of the Empire might 
well have lost all hoid on religion as 
anything else than the exaltation of the 
Roman State.’ A very good point is 
made when he insists (p. 173 and else- 
where) on the part played in the intro- 
duction of foreign cults by the desire of 
the people to have some personal share, 
other than merely looking on, in wor- 
ship. That the treatment of Epi- 
cureanism is good and shows profound 
study of the spirit, not merely the facts, 
of that philosophy, particularly as set 
forth by Lucretius, goes without 
saying. 

It is however unfortunate that the 
material on which Mr. Bailey works 
was not brought up to date, at all 
events to the extent of taking notice of 
the latest researches, however pro- 
foundly he may disagree with their 
results. The notes at the end of the 
book make incidental mention of a work 
published in 1931, Professor Gordon 
Laing’s Survival of Roman Religion. 
That being so, one is suprised to find, 
on p. 39, the old Miillerian view of the 
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mundus with the lapis manalis as its 
cover, and the additional statement 
that it was a ‘round pit on the Pala- 
tine’ when Weinstock’s refutation of 
this ingenious construction appeared in 
1930 (Rom. Mitt. xlv, 111 sgqg.) and the 
article Mundus in Platner-Ashby in 
1929. That the name of Saturnus is 
‘certainly connected with the root of 
severe’ (p. 55) is not a statement that can 
be made with confidence since the ap- 
pearance of a number of discussions, 
the latest of which (Altheim, Griechische 
Gétter im alten Rom, p. 8) appeared in 
1930. In speaking of Quirinus (p. 69), 
Kretschmer’s etymology should be men- 
tioned; neither the di indigetes nor 
Iuturna (pp. 115, I19) ought to have 
been spoken of with no hint of Altheim’s 
views concerning them, either in text or 
notes. The explanation of macte esto on 
p- 84 needs a little revision, to avoid 
assuming a rare construction confined 
to Imperial poetry for early Republican 


or pre-Republican Latin. There has 
been much work done on the great Paris 
magical papyrus since Dieterich pub- 
lished Eine Mithrasliturgie, therefore at 
least the note to p. 249 should mention 
that his theory is scarcely to be taken 
seriously and that Preisendanz’ collec- 
tion now contains the latest text. There 
can be, and is, despite p. 155, very 
serious doubt that flamen (masc.) has 
anything to do with flare, and, I should 
say, still more that tmmunis in Hor. 
C. iii, 23, 17 means ‘ pure,’ or mox ever 
‘soon’ (pp. 77, 81). 

When a second edition is called for, 
as it should be, it is to be hoped that 
these little defects will have been got rid 
of, together with a few small slips on 
points of non-controversial detail and 
one rather glaring misprint, a wrong 
running title on p. 247. 

H. J. Rose. 


University of St. Andrews. 





AN INDEX TO TERENCE. 


Index Verborum Terentianus. By EDGAR 
B. JENKINS, Ph.D. Pp. ix+ 187. 
Chapel Hill: The University of North 
Carolina Press, 1932. Cloth, $2.50. 

TILL now students of Terence have 

had to be content with vocabularies 

compiled at an earlier date than the 
edition of Umpfenbach (1870). Dr. 

Jenkins has therefore done a real service 

by providing an up-to-date Index. 

He takes as his basis the Oxford 
Terence of 1926, but includes also the 
readings approved by Umpfenbach, 
Dziatzko (1884), Fleckeisen (1897), and 
Tyrrell (1902). Thus no manuscript 
variant is noticed which has not been 
admitted into any of these five texts; 
the very reasonable assumption being 
made that such a variant is most prob- 
ably not Terentian. It would be an 
impossible and a fruitless task to com- 
pile an Index without drawing the line 
somewhere. 

Every occurrence of every word, in- 
flexion and enclitic is recorded. In- 
flexions are listed under their word in 
alphabetical order. Where a recognized 
difference in spelling renders it neces- 


sary, a cross-reference quickly leads to 
the right page. 

The Index is a miracle of compres- 
sion without obscurity. This is achieved 
by an easily intelligible system of abbre- 
viations, which are set out on page 2 
and can be referred to in an instant. 

There are two quite serious blunders. 
On page 41, dico (of the expression 
operam tibi dico in Phorm. 62) is listed 
under dico (say); and similarly, on 
page 125, permanet (Subjunctive of per- 
manare in Ad, 283) lies concealed under 
permaneo. 

The following are slips. On page 107, 
necesse of Ad. 51 is Acc. Sing., not Acc. 
Pl. It goes with the single idea omnia 
pro meo ture agere. On page III, noviciae 
of Eun. 582 is Nom. Pl., not Gen. Sing. 

Some typographical errors appear. 
Read, on p. 8, admisisse, not admiss- ; 
p. 11 (under aequom), Haut. 27, not 7; 
p- 17, aquila, not aquilla; p. 34, convt- 
varier, not convivier; p. 57, ex*robratio, 
not exprobat-; p. 67, gongrum, not gon- 
grom; p. 106, navi, not nava; p. III, 
nonnumquam, not nonum-; p. 128, pollt- 
mis, not pollen-; p. 147, veliquiae, not 
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veling-; p. 180, vehementer, not ehem- ; 
P- 35, cred-<u>as, not -[uJas; p. 67, 
grandi[us|culus, not grandi(us)-; p. 77, 
wli<m>, not illi{m]; p. 82, in<pe>pu- 
lerim, not in[ pe|-; p. 169, suppos<i>vit, 
not suppos[i|-; p.171, tech<i>nam, not 
tech{t]. On p.54 (under etenim) remove 
the brackets from 1074. 

The Preface concludes with an in- 
teresting summary of statistics. On 
page vill, however, the sentence ‘the 
infrequent recurrence of the great 
majority of words is indicated thus: 
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1303 (1), 519 (2),’ etc., should, for clear- 
ness, be expanded to ‘may be inferred 
from the fact that 1303 occur once, 519 
twice,’ etc. So, on page ix, ‘ words of 
different syllables’ should read ‘ words 
of one syllable, two syllables,’ etc. 
These flaws do not modify the final 
verdict that the new Index Verborum 
Terentianus is a most businesslike per- 
formance and will be of the greatest 
practical value. J. D. Crate. 


University of Sheffield. 





PLAUTUS AND TERENCE. 


Plautus and Terence. (‘Our Debt to 
Greece and Rome.’) By GILBERT 
Norwoob, Professor of Classics, Univ. 
Coll., Toronto. Pp. viii+2r2. Lon- 
don, etc.: Harrap, 1932. Cloth, 5s.. 

ALTHOUGH Professor Norwood’s enthu- 

siasm for Terence leaves little room in 

his heart or taste for Plautus, he will 
go the length of admitting ‘ perhaps 
one-seventh ’ of his work as ‘ distinctly 
good, even brilliant.’ This seventh—a 
plough-mark in University parlance— 
must include the Mercator, because it 

‘ comes near perfection in its own class,’ 

i.e. ‘ sparkling, sophisticated, immoral 

light comedy,’ and because ‘ in no sense, 

save that it is written in Latin, is this 

a Roman play.’ Professor Enk of 

Groningen in his recent edition of the 

Mercator, while he welcomes Professor 

Norwood’s high opinion of the play ex- 

pressed in The Art of Terence, does not 

find this a reason for supporting his 
general condemnation of Plautus; and 
though Enk goes further than some 
scholars in his estimate of the closeness 
of the Mercator to Philemon’s "Ewmropos 
(e.g. he thinks Demipho’s dream came 
from the Greek original), he does not 
claim more than that ‘ Mercator fabula, 
quamquam non inter optimas Plauti 
habenda est, tamen melioribus adnume- 
randa.’ The general thesis in the book 
before us as regards Plautus would main- 
tain that when he translates he can be 
superb, but when he is himself he sinks 
to the exact nadir, being ‘ the worst of 
all writers who have ever won permanent 
repute,’ and his blackest offence lies, 
according to the indictment, in ‘his 


practice of tying together modes of feel- 
ing and treatment utterly incongruous.’ 
At the same time it is recognized that 
this gainsays the prevalent view; and 
Professor Norwood, conscious that he 
is fulminating contra mundum, sets him- 
self in his Introduction to give four 
reasons why nearly everyone has over- 
valued Plautus. The overwhelming 
testimony in ancient times to Plautus’ 
excellence is explained as arising from 
patriotic enthusiasm and Roman ignor- 
ance of dramaturgy, while, secondly, 
modern eulogists have, it is suggested, 
been bemused to find that to their in- 
tense amusement a serious Roman can 
joke, even though it be with difficulty : 
next, modern onslaughts on the classics: 
have led indiscreet defenders to praise 
inferior work like that of Plautus along- 
side of great authors; and, besides, in 
the matter of originality Terence gets 
less credit because of his greater debt 
to Greece. 

The Introduction then sketches the 
social world which is the common sub- 
ject, though handled differently, in the 
twenty-six plays of the two dramatists. 
Of the eight succeeding chapters three 
are on Plautus (pp. 15-99) under the 
headings ‘General Remarks,’ ‘ Mercator,’ 
‘The Other Nineteen Plays,’ and five 
are on Terence (pp. 100-180), ‘ In- 
troduction,’ ‘Style and Moralizing,’ 
‘Characterization,’ ‘ Plot Structure’ and 
‘The Basic Thought of Terence.’ The 
Appendix on English plays influenced 
by Plautus and Terence is followed by 
brief notes, a useful bibliography and 
an index. 
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There is a good deal of special plead- 
ing to exalt the one and to depreciate 
the other playwright. In illustration 
of Plautus literary style the farcical 
verbosity of a slave (quoi homint erus est 
consimilts velut ego habeo hunc huiusmodt) 
is not a suitable example; nor is it 
convincing to expand a line of thirteen 
words into twenty-four English words 
in proof of cumbrousness; nor, again 
with ‘the music of the Eclogues’ in 
our ears, is it so marvellous that we 
should meet with jarring sounds in 
Plautus much as our own Queen Anne 
period considered Chaucer barbarous. 
Varro, at least, thought it worth while 
to record Stilo’s fancy that the Muses 
would have used Plautus’ style if they 
wished to speak Latin. It will not do 
to blazon the progress in stage-technique 
claimed for Terence (though denied by 
some) in his six plays and to under- 
estimate the progress claimed for Plau- 
tus in lyric power ; nor to eulogize the 
style of the later dramatist without 
fully acknowledging the achievement of 
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Plautus in making literature out of the 
everyday speech of Rome. 

There is no lack of vigour in the 
attack: ‘ Plautus may be seen murder- 
ing dramatic art’; Plautus incurs the 
discredit of ‘the silliest piece of stage- 
writing in the world’; and his offences 
are made ranker by ‘ fumblings,’ ‘ pad- 
ding,’ and dramatic construction which 
when not irrational is childishly obvious. 
Plautus’ dramatic blemishes are un- 
doubtedly many: they have often been 
both enumerated and palliated. But a 
sort ef Shakespearian carelessness in 
his genius places him beyond a magis- 
terial inquest into his faults. The last 
word in judging The Merchant of Venice 
is not to pick out its dramatic weak- 
nesses; and a catholic criticism can 
appreciate the merits of Plautus hand- 
somely and positively as well as those 
of Terence. 

J. Wicut Durr. 


Armstrong College, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


THE BOOK OF DIDO. 


C. Buscaroyi. Jl Libro di Didone. 
Testo con traduzione a fronte seguito 
da ampio commento interpretativo 


ed estetico. Pp. xvi+521. Milan, 
etc.: Soc. Anon. ‘ Dante Alighieri,’ 
1932. Paper, L. 18. 


Tuis book would be a great deal more 
useful if the editor had had any idea what 
to leave out; as it is the notes reach 
impossible dimensions; the ‘ampio 
commento interpretativo ed estetico’ 
averages nearly a page to a line. It is 
practically a variorum edition. So far 
as interpretation is concerned this 
method does not work too badly, 
though the lists of parallels get over- 
long; one does not, for instance, need 
a host of examples to prove that ignts 
and vulnus are natural words to use in 
speaking of love. But on the whole 
Signor Buscaroli deals adequately with 
the difficulties by this method; and 
though he keeps very much in the back- 
ground and has little to say that is 
original, his judgment, when he gives it, 
is eminently sound. It is when it 
comes to aesthetic criticism that the 


full tedium of the variorum method 
makes itself felt. There are a few 
masterpieces of ineptitude which one 
would be sorry to miss: the remark 
that Dido’s first speech to her sister 
betrays a ‘sensualita esasperata’; the 
discussion of the legal bearing of the 
fact that at the union of Dido and 
Aeneas ‘ Tellus et pronuba Iuno’ were 
present but invisible to the protago- 
nists; the explanation of the rhetorical 
intricacy of Dido’s great speech, that 
she was a well-educated lady, and the 
objection to ‘ scaenis agitatus Orestes,’ 
that Dido could never have seen a play ; 
and above all the attempts to explain 
away the ‘soporiferum papaver’ with 
which, by an oversight, the unsleeping 
dragon is fed, that it was given not to 
the dragon in its official capacity but 
‘come semplice compagno della sacer- 
dotessa,’ or that it was a second line of 
defence against any animals that might 
escape the vigilance of the dragon. One 
would not willingly miss such melan- 
choly examples of the bungling of cob- 
blers who have deserted their lasts ; but 
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there is little to be said for the great 
bulk of aesthetic comment, neither bad 
enough to be amusing nor good enough 
to be stimulating, arunning commentary 
of feeble ecstasy where the writers seek 
to indicate the depth of their sensibility 
by a plethora of superlatives, an abuse 
to which the Italian language is par- 
ticularly open; while such a note as 
this on quis novus hic hospes!, ‘ L’in- 
terr. quis, sembra accrescere il senso di 
ammirazione contenuto in novus,’ can 
be justified neither as interpretative nor 
as aesthetic. 

The writers principally quoted are 
Cartault, of whose work quite a large 
proportion must be reproduced here, 
and among English scholars, Page fre- 


quently, and Conington and Henry on 
most of the more important passages. 
An appendix to the notes brings the 
work up to date by quoting from rele- 
vant articles in most of the classical 
journals of England and America. It 
would have been much more satisfac- 
tory had Signor Buscaroli shortened his 
notes and given a continuous exposition 
of his views and criticisms, which appear 
to be very reasonable. 

There are some misprints: ‘ haerent’ 
for ‘ haeret,’ p. 6; ‘hiemen’ for ‘hie- 
mem,’ p. 12; épdvuv for épdvny, p. 367; 
AvowmArns for AvotpeAns, P. 374; ‘Aceste’ 
should be ‘ Enea,’ p. 327. 

D. W. Lucas. 

King’s College, Cambridge. 





THE ARCHYTAS ODE. 


NELLO MARTINELLI: L’Ode d’Archita. 
Pp. 66. (Atti della Societa Ligustica 
di Scienze e Lettere, Vol. XI, 
Fasc. I-III.) Pavia: Fusi, 1932. 
Paper. 

NELLO MARTINELLI takes up the stand- 

ing challenge of Horace, Odes I, xxviii, 

in interesting fashion. Horace, he 

finds, is still there in the first adult 
stage of his philosophical evolution and 
has his Athenian studies still fresh in 
memory. Metre and style also point 
to early composition; while the state 
of mind revealed is precisely that to be 
expected from a Horace in reaction to 
the circumstances which were his in 

the autumn of 41 B.c. 

If such precision be deprecated, 
Martinelli holds that Horace’s return 
from Greece can provide the oppor- 
tunity to visit Archytas’ tomb, and 
recent experiences at Philippi and on 
sea account naturally for the allusions 
to martial and marine perils. 

The ode can thus be read as a mono- 
logue—a unity symmetrically composed 
of two main parts, each of eight coup- 
lets, hinged by two central couplets 
(vv. 17-20) mediating a transition from 
general and philosophical to particular 
and personal matter. The monologist 
is Horace himself, who speaks in the 
dramatically assumed character of ghost 
of his own drowned and unburied self 


——a character corresponding to the 
poet’s present material and spiritual 
condition as a dispossessed and dis- 
franchised victim of the civil wars. 
As such, he is moved by the sight of 
Archytas’ tomb to moralize on life’s 
vicissitudes, passes on to record his 
own shipwreck, and turning towards 
an imaginary seafarer demands a 
burial. 

This ‘shipwreck’ (surely) can be 
called real only in the sense in which 
the ghost is real. That is, it has a 
figurative or allegorical reality allowed 
it by literary license. It is, therefore, a 
sufficiently real shipwreck in its own 
conventional world; and when Martinelli 
suggests linking it up with an escape 
from drowning which Horace certainly 
says he had, and thus makes him 
gratuitously perpetrate a_ ridiculous 
exaggeration, we may in fairness ignore 
the suggestion and consider the merits 
of the essential interpretative theory. 
Notus obruit undis might be explained 
away as the blunder of a young poet 
straining his simile or metaphor past 
artistic breaking-point. But what of 
the ghost’s plea for burial ? A relatively 
large space is devoted thereto; and can 
it square with our author’s interpreta- 
tion that so much emphasis should be 
placed on the desire for a grave, so 
little on the fact of ‘ shipwreck’ ? 
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Again, allowing all weight to the 
mention of Venusine forests, to this 
reviewer it seems almost impossible to 
identify Horace with the person signified 
by me (v. 21). For does not this ‘me’ 
proclaim himself a Tarentine, when he 
wishes the sailor luck ab Iowe Neptunoque 
sacri custode Tarenti? A man invokes 
the god of his own country or religion, 
not an alien divinity. (Alternatively, 
the sailor is a Tarentine. But if the 
poet wishes his readers to understand 
that, he ought at least to tell them how 
‘me’ knows.) 

Further, supposing litus Matinum is 
Apulian territory, Archytas’ body lies in 
Apulia, as does that of ‘ me,’ if vv. 25-26 
are performing their natural artistic 
function. Thus, either ‘me’ is to be 
identified with Archytas, or we have 
two different Tarentine bodies on the 
same Apulian coast—both, possibly, 
victims of shipwreck. 


Martinelli, then, may not prove to be 
the Oedipus for this Horatian Sphinx. 
But that is not to say that his theory is 
less acceptable than others in the field ; 
still less, that he fails to advance the 
study of the ode. On the contrary, he 
sees that the riddle’s solution can be 
had through more accurate information 
on certain particular points, and he 
goes forward to get that information. 
Though some paragraphs, perhaps, 
could have been better omitted, his 
choice of subjects for discussion is in 
general happy, and his conclusions are 
stated with admirable clarity. The 
evidences assembled are easily to be 
disentangled from the running argu- 
ment and thus the more valuable to 
other investigators. The work does 
not stand or fall simply by the success 
of its interpretative theory. 


D. L. Drew. 





HOUSMAN’S MANILIUS (EDITIO MINOR). 


M. Manilit Astronomica. Recensuit 
A. E. Housman. Editio minor. 
Pp. xvi+ 181. Cambridge: Univer- 
sity Press, 1932. Cloth, tos. 6d. net. 

‘ BuRMAN, who knew about such things, 
decided that the Latin for his name 
was Burmannus, so I suppose’ (writes 
Mr. Housman) ‘that Housmannus is 
the Latin for mine.’ The matter is of 
some importance; for not only does 
the name occur (in Mr. Housman’s 
apparatus criticus) more often than any 
other, but it is likely to be for all time 
one of the great names in the history of 
classical philology. It is in any case a 
better-looking name than Mackailius 
(ii 544: I hope Mr. Housman fixed this 
up with the victim). The title-page has, 
inconsistently, ‘ Recensuit A. E. Hous- 
man.’ But if Mr. Housman supposes 
that he is going to be luckier than Bur- 
mann, and get off with one » from 
foreign savants, he probably fears his 
fate too little. 

With the volume under review he 
completes an undertaking the begin- 
nings of which date back to 1898. The 
fifth volume of his editio maior was re- 
viewed in a recent number of this 
journal. I recall that I was asked to 


review it myself, but felt incompetent. 
I expressed the hope, however, that the 
occasion might be used to acclaim the 
whole as one of the great achievements 
of European scholarship. I am glad 
now to have the chance of felicitating 
Mr. Housman, with no sort of reserve, 
on the completion of a work which 
must rank among the enduring monu- 
ments of Latin learning. 

The editio minor adds nothing to what 
has gone before, and takes some things 
away. Most of the changes the editor 
thinks, characteristically, ‘changes for 
the worse,’ ‘displacing amendments 
which are probably or possibly true 
and reinstating a tradition which is 
certainly or at least probably false.’ 
75 per cent. of them affect Book i— 
Mr. Housman gave that book to the 
world (calidus tuventa) so long ago as 
1903; but he will hardly be ranked 
as a reactionary in 1932. His text 
is what it is: in its main substance 
serious and good; only by fits and 
starts dare-devil ; and the very fits and 
starts appealing. It is accompanied 
by an apparatus criticus which could 
hardly be better. Always unpedantic, 
Mr. Housman has had the courage to 
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cast out, not only the bad emendations 
of other editors, but those variants of 
the MSS. which have in fact no critical 
interest at all. The result is a body of 
notes brief beyond precedent, but not 
omitting very much that can be thought 
essential. Incidentally, it is the only 
apparatus criticus I know printed so 
that it can be read. Each new note 
begins on a new line; hardly any note 
is more than a half-line long. The eye 
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travels down the page easily and per- 
ceivingly. On the other hand, scattered 
among the first two books and the last, 
there are some fifty very ugly pages. 
They look like the Star announcing the 
results of an Irish sweepstake. They 
are in fact a device of Mr. Housman 
for telling you that he has departed 
from the traditional line-notation. 
H. W. GARRop. 
Merton College, Oxford. 





COIN AND KIND IN THE DECLINE OF ROME. 


Geld und Wirtschaft im rémischen Reich 
des vierten Jahrhunderts n. Chr. Von 
G. Mickwitz. Pp.xv. + 232. (Societas 
Scientiarum Fennica. Commenta- 
tiones Humanarum Litterarum, IV. 
2.) Helsingfors : Akademische Buch- 
handlung (Leipzig: Harrassowitz), 
1932. Paper, Fmk. 170. 

APART from its special interest for the 

economist and numismatist, Dr. Mick- 

witz’s book makes a direct appeal to all 
students of Roman Imperial History 
who are curious to understand the 
causes of those changes that distin- 
guish the Later from the Earlier Em- 
pire. The facts on which our conclusions 
must be based have to be extracted from 
a very difficult material of coins, inscrip- 
tions, papyri, and stray notices in our 
literary texts. It requires an expert— 
or, rather, several experts—to assemble 
and appraise them all. But you do not 
need to be an expert to be keenly in- 
terested in the effects that arise from 
them. Why did the Roman State go 
back from the use of money towards 
the use of ‘species’ in its receipts 
and payments? And why, in the age 
of Valentinian I, did it begin to return 
to the old ways by permitting ‘ adae- 
ratio,’ or commutation of money for 
kind? What special class interests 
were being served and how had those 
classes an effective hold on the Govern- 
ment ? How much did the institution 
of the ‘ colonate ’ owe to these economic 
causes? Was the flight from money 
as marked in private as in public life ? 

These are all questions that must in- 

terest the student of the Later Empire, 

and these are the questions that are 
discussed and answered in this book. 


Dr. Mickwitz has two main sources, 
(a) the coins and the facts of coinage, 
and (b) the Egyptian papyri. He uses 
both with much tact and success. He 
does not solve all the problems he 
attacks, but he often arrives at a reason- 
able solution of a general problem 
without having to wait for an absolute 
solution of the particular one. If he 
has not loosed or cut all the Gordian 
knots of the numismatist, he has given 
him a material which should make his 
task easier in future. He handles the 
material of the papyri with confident 
mastery and is able to suggest very in- 
teresting conclusions, supported by well- 
checked and ordered evidence. His main 
conclusion is that the State went far in 
the substitution of payments in kind for 
payments in cash, but that in private 
life there was far less change. The 
State itself began to return towards the 
use of money in the late fourth century. 
In each case, the interests of particular 
classes—notably the civil servants and 
the Army—were decisive. The debase- 
ment of the coinage was an important 
factor, but one that was less far-reach- 
ing and permanent in its effects than 
might have been supposed. Egypt was 
subjected to far more violent fluctua- 
tions than any other province, but even 
here private life ran more or less 
smoothly through the crisis. 

This is not a very easy book to read— 
but its difficulty is the honest difficulty 
of a complicated subject. It is a study 
of very great value and is essential for 
all who really want to know. 


H. MATTINALY. 


British Museum. 
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THE NEW SUIDAS. 


Suidae Lexicon. Edidit ADA ADLER. 
Pars II. A-@. Pp. xiv+740. Leipzig: 
Teubner, 1931. Cloth, RM. 48 (un- 
bound, 46). 

SINCE the appearance of the first part 

of this work Fri. Adler’s article on 

Suidas has appeared in Pauly- Wissowa, 

and the views expressed in her Preface 

will there be found more amply ex- 
pounded. It is not to be doubted that 
the main contention of recent writers, 
viz. that with few exceptions the sources 
drawn upon by Suidas were either 
earlier lexica, etymologica or scholia, or 
collections such as the Constantinian 
excerpts, is to be accepted; and Fri. 

Adler has been at great pains to trace 

the origin (wherever possible) of each 

entry in the lexicon, and to indicate it 
by suitable symbols in the margin. 

The publication of the second part 

carries us down to ®, and the material 

thus available suffices to show that she 
has done this essential part of her work 
with remarkable thoroughness. A glance 
at any page of the book will make it 
clear to the user how little evidence 
there is of independent consultation 
of literary texts by Suidas. It must, 
however, be said that, no doubt for 
typographical reasons, there is no 
attempt to indicate in the margin the 
passages directly cited by Suidas from 
ancient writers; in order to discover 
these it is necessary to refer to the first 
section of the apparatus, and to make 
use of this requires some patience and 
practice. The reader in time gets 
accustomed to the absence of such 
marginal references, which is always a 
signal that the apparatus must be con- 
sulted. Would it really have been 
impossible to print, let us say, ‘ Philostr.’ 
in the margin opposite éf«uévae where 
we have a straightforward quotation 


from the Vitae Sophistarum? There 
are of course a good many articles 
whose source Frl. Adler does not at- 
tempt to give—on one page we find a 
brief account of Demaratus and an 
article on Sypapyoe relating to Early 
Roman History, the latter of which, one 
would think, should have a marginal 
‘E,’ while the former seems to have as 
good a claim to be derived from 
Hesychius Milesius as the article 
Anpokwnibns. 

An interesting group of excerpts is 
formed by passages from Diogenes 
Laertius (1.¢. the ‘ doxographical’ parts 
of his work, which was also excerpted 
for biographical details), the commen- 
tary of Alexander of Aphrodisias on the 
Topics of Aristotle, and that of Joannes 
Philoponus on the De Anima. It is 
noteworthy that in the first of the three 
articles on ei vappévy the quotation 
from Diogenes Laertius is embedded in 
a context of definitely Christian tone. 
This betrays the source of the com- 
pilation. It would be of interest to 
know whether the Christian compiler of 
these excerpts used Plotinus. From 
the marginal use of ‘ Phil’s.v. 7S0vaé 
it would seem that Frl. Adler thought 
this was so. (Thereference to Diogenes 
Laertius in the second section of the 
apparatus is presumably intended to 
indicate the ultimate source of one of 
Alexander’s definitions.) 

It would be hard to overpraise the 
meticulous accuracy which makes this 
edition indispensable and invaluable. 
There is a slight departure from preci- 
sion of statement s.v. Ssicraras, 
where the gloss is not identical with 
that of Hesychius, who has the plural in 


both verbs. But this is a negligible 
error. H. STUART JONES. 
Aberystwyth. 





SOME CLASS-BOOKS. 


A. S. C. BARNARD: Res Gestae Popult 
Romani. Pp. 84. London: Bell, 
1931. Limp cloth, ts. 6d. 


Tus book provides an outline of 
Roman History written in simple Latin, 
intended for the use of classes which 
have covered the ground of elementary 


grammar but are not ready to read a 
Latin author with ease. It provides 
also notes, vocabulary, exercises in 
English and Latin, and an unusually 
clear and reasonable note on the abla- 
tive absolute. The last is excellent ; 
the exercises are well planned to give 
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prominence to the differences between 
Latin and English idiom; and the 
notes contain much valuable informa- 
tion in short compass, inviting amplifi- 
cation by the master. There remain 
the actual Latin passages. These raise 
the perennial question whether Latin 
written ad hoc can be truly satisfactory. 
It is easy to be pedantic and over- 
critical in this matter, but the question 
is a real one, and those who know the 
struggles of the beginner with even the 
Gallic War must look sympathetically 
at every attempt to ease his progress. 
This is a good attempt; but even so, 
the passages savour of the painstaking 
‘version,’ colourlessly correct. One 
improvement would be to make far 
more use of connecting particles. Even 
the youngest beginner can learn a good 
deal of the logical texture of Latin by 
being taught to find and express the 
true connection between each sentence 
and the next. 

This is, however, a book worth a 
trial, both for its linguistic matter and 
for the summary of Roman events 
which it contains. 





ALEXANDER DUTHIE: Readings in 
Roman Social History. Pp. 111. 
Readings from Caesar, Second Series : 
The Gallic War, Books IV and V. 
Pp. 108. London: Harrap, 1928 and 
1932. Cloth, each ts. 6d.’ 

THESE volumes continue this author’s 

series of ‘readings’ from Latin authors, 

and represent in another form the at- 
tempt to ease the beginner’s approach 
to actual Latin texts. Here the only 
modification is made by selection and 
omission. The first of the two books 
is intended for pupils in their fourth 
year, and it draws upon most of the 
well-known authors of the first cen- 
turies before and after Christ, including 

Tacitus and Martial, for passages of 

varying length dealing with social life. 

The passages are for the most part 

interesting and well chosen, and the 

relief from military subjects is pleasant ; 
but the lack of continuity, with the 
extreme brevity of many passages, 
makes the book more suitable for occa- 
sional unseen translation than for con- 
tinuous reading. A vocabulary and 
notes are included. The latter are 


good when they give historical or bio- 
graphical facts; but when dealing with 
language they too frequently offer a 
translation of a Latin phrase without 
explanation (e.g. natum unice, ‘ specially 
designed by nature’; repens reltgio, 
‘wave of superstition’), thus adding 
nothing to the pupil’s knowledge and, 
since human nature abhors effort, pre- 
venting him from thinking for himself. 
In the second volume the same 
method produces a more satisfactory 
result. In some thirty pages are pre- 
sented the main features of Books IV 
and V of the Commentaries, with suf- 
ficient continuity to give some idea of 
the manner and movement of at any 
rate one type of Latin prose. Besides 
a vocabulary and notes of the same 
kind as before, there are two maps, 
and an introduction dealing with the 
history of the period and with the 
organization of the Roman army, im- 
parting considerable information in a 
lively way. The paragraph on the 
acies triplex is the least satisfactory, 
as it is confusing and unconvincing. 
There is a misprint on p. 19, where 
documana appears for decumana. 





W. J. Bensty: Caesar, Civil War, 
BookI. Pp. 213; 13 illustrations and 
maps. (Bell’s Illustrated Classics.) 
London: Bell, 1932. Cloth, 2s. 

Tuis is a good specimen of a familiar 

series. The whole text of the first 

book of the Civil War is given, with 
notes and vocabulary, exercises in re- 
translation, and ample introductory 
matter. The introduction in fact con- 
tains so much material of permanent 
value to the young student of Roman 

History that it is almost a pity to 

attach it to a small text which will in 

most cases be shelved when once read. 

In particular the historical summary 

and the sketch of army history are very 

good in their concise way, though the 
details of the pre-Marian organization 
might have been spared. 

The problem of providing the right 
notes for the schoolboy is not an easy 
one: most editors tend on the one hand 
to furnish too much detailed informa- 
tion, which the pupil is unlikely to 
assimilate while he is grappling with 
the text, and on the other to offer 
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ready-made translations which save the 

pupil just the sort of trouble he ought 

to be taking. Both tendencies appear 
here, though many of the notes are 
good. There are two useful maps and 

a number of illustrations. The presen- 

tation of part of the Civil War for 

school reading is to be welcomed: it 
is only a little more difficult than the 

Gallic War, it raises interesting his- 

torical questions, and it throws much 

light on the personality of Caesar. On 
the other hand, a single book goes only 

a short way towards doing so. 

H. V. Losesy: Advanced Latin Prose. 
Pp. 176. London: Harrap, 1932. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

THE primary intention of this book is 

to base the writing of Latin prose (for 

students preparing for Higher Certifi- 
cate, scholarship or degree examina- 
tions) on a series of passages translated 
from Cicero (regarded as the universal 
well of Latin undefiled) into idiomatic 

English, for which the original will 

serve as fair copy. True, many teachers 

find it an excellent plan to intersperse 
such re-translations among other pas- 

sages; but it is doubtful whether a 

continuous series of them can ade- 

quately convey the difference of thought 
and idiom between English and Latin, 
even if the English version be unusually 
excellent. At all events the writing of 

‘ advanced ’ prose requires a severer and 

more varied training. 

The book contains also an introduc- 
tion to prose composition and a re- 
statement of the ordinary rules of 
syntax for the benefit of weaker pupils. 
The former contains much that is 
reasonable and practical, but the style 
is somewhat prolix and even admits 
such doubtful Latinity as ‘ distinctly 
different’ and such doubtful syntax as 
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‘continuing, utor suggests itself.’ The 
appendix on the translation of modern- 
isms, except for a few generalizations, is 
hardly worth its place. It might well, 
by the way, have included an acknow- 
ledgment of Mr. A. B. Poynton’s witty 
rendering of ‘automatic traffic signals,’ 
monstrum horrendum cut lumen additur 
tergeminum. The section on syntax 
suffers from the opposite fault, namely 
that abstractness and difficulty of style 
which result from the effort to express 
much in little. One example is the 
treatment of gerunds, another that of 
interest and refert (which surely, may 
one urge, should be refert and interest). 
It would, I believe, be worth while to 
risk giving the student a real explana- 
tion of the origins of these and other 
constructions instead of merely offering 
instructions, however accurate, for 
their use. 

This is a book, like many others, 
compiled by a doubtless excellent 
teacher but not necessarily successful 
in other hands. And it loses force by 
its divided aims—divided, that is, be- 
tween the elementary student and the 
advanced. 





H. A. TREBLE: Revision Sentences for 
Latin Prose. Pp. 95 (interleaved). 
University of London Press, 1932. 
Limp cloth, Is. 

Tuis is a frankly utilitarian collection 

of sentences for revision, calculated to 

save the teacher labour. It contains 
sentences grouped in three sections 
according to difficulty, each illustrating 
some familiar rule or problem, and 
many embodying three or four such 
rules. The master who has to prepare 
large classes for examination will find 
the book convenient. It makes no 
pretence of dealing with prose style. 

H. Lister. 





MEDIEVAL AND 


(1) Hrotswithae opera denuo edidit codi- 
cis Coloniensis lectionem primum 
adiecit KAROLUS STRECKER. Pp. xii 
+278. Leipzig: Teubner, 1930. 
Cloth, RM. 8 (sewn, 6.80). 

(2) La ‘Comédie’ latine en France au 
XII¢ Stécle. Textes publiés sous la 
direction et avec une introduction de 


MODERN LATIN. 


GuSTAVE COHEN. 2 vols. (Collec- 
tion Latine du Moyen Age.) Paris: 
‘Les Belles Lettres,’ 1931. Paper, 
30 fr. each. 

(3) Aeneae Stlvit de curialium miseriis, 
edited with introduction and notes 
by WILFRED P. Mustarp. London: 
Milford, 1928. Cloth, 7s. net. 














(4) The Eclogues of Henrique Cayado, 
edited with introduction and notes 
by WitFrED P. MustTarpD. Pp. 98. 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press 
(London: Milford), 1931. Cloth, 
gs. 6d. 

(5) Renatt Rapint Hortorum Libri IV, 
with an English translation by JAMES 
GARDINER. Edited by Irvine T. 
McDonaLp. Worcester, Mass. : The 
Holy Cross Press, 1932. Cloth, $2.15 
post paid. 

(6) The Chancellor's Prize for Latin Verse 
Composition, 1930. By T. H. S. 
Wy ule. Oxford: Blackwell. Paper, 
2s. 

(7) Carmina Hoeufftiana. Edidit Aca- 
demia Regia Disciplinarum Neder- 
landica, Amstelodami, 1930, 1931. 

(r1) THE veteran Karl Strecker was 
rightly described in the Ehrengabe pre- 
sented to him in September, 1931, as 
Latinitatis medii aevi summus existimator 
atque indagator, and his edition of Hrots- 
vitha (first published in 1906) was one of 
his chief contributions to these studies. 
This was entirely founded on the 
Munich manuscript 14485: he now 
(following G. Frenken) recognizes that 
for four plays the manuscript W101* 
of the Cologne Archives furnishes an 
independent tradition, and adds its 
testimony. He uses a diacritical mark 
to indicate homoeoteleuton, and thus 
makes clear the rhymed prose which is 
the distinguishing character of her com- 
position: and we thus have what seems 
to be a final edition, unless further 
manuscript material is discovered, of 
the Gandersheim nun’s edifying and 
amusing works. 

(2) These plays are the Geta of Vital 
de Blois, the Aulularia of the same, the 
Alda of Guillaume de Blois, the Milo of 
Mathieu de Vendéme, the Miles Glorio- 
sus and the Lydia sometimes, but prob- 
ably incorrectly, attributed to the same, 
the Babio, the Bawucis et Traso, the 
Pamphilus, Gliscerium et Birria, the 
De nuncio sagaci, the Pamphilus, the 
De tribus puellis, the De clericis et 
rustico, the De tribus soctis and the 
De mercatore, all anonymous: all are in 
elegiacs except the De nuncio sagact and 
the De tribus sociis, which are in hexa- 
meters, the former leonine. The Pam- 
philus is said to afford the etymology 
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of our word pamphlet. The text of 
each is established by a different 
scholar, Professor Cohen acting as co- 
ordinator and supplying a general intro- 
duction. It is difficult to imagine that 
they were dramatically performed, in 
the strict sense of the word, but equally 
they do not seem to be written simply 
to be read. Professor Cohen has per- 
haps provided the solution when he 
says: ‘Je conclus donc 4 la possibilité 
d’une récitation publique 4 un ou a 
plusieurs personnages ou d’une repre- 
sentation par des écoliers devant un 
public de camarades et sous la direction 
du maitre’ — though the licentious 
nature of some of the ‘ comedies’ causes 
some doubt as to the occasion of such 
performances. 

(3) and (4) It is sad to think that 
these are the last publications of Pro- 
fessor Mustard, who died at Toronto 
on July 30 last. Ever since his edi- 
tion of John Baptist Mantuanus, he has 
been an indefatigable student of Renais- 
sance Latin texts. Of the works of 
Aeneas Silvius, most of us know only the 
‘Euryalus and Lucretia’ (often called 
the Fabula de duobus amantibus) and 
the Letters: the De curialium miseriis 
was worthy of reprinting and annota- 
tion because it is the basis of Alexander 
Barclay’s first three eclogues, who 
indeed follows his model very closely. 
Cayado was one of the few Portuguese 
involved in the Italian Renaissance : he 
had been attracted by the fame of 
Politian, after whose death he seems to 
have resided at Ferrara and Padua. 
His Eclogues follow classical models 
closely : he was a student of Virgil and 
Ovid, Horace and Seneca, and received 
high praise from his contemporaries 
for his pure Latinity. We are glad to 
have his work in this convenient form. 

(5) The Jesuit René Rapin (1621- 
1687) was much esteemed in his time 
as critic and didactic writer, but has 
been largely forgotten, even in his own 
country: his Hortorum Libri IV were 
twice translated into English, first by 
John Evelyn (junior, the son of a 
more famous father) and then by 
James Gardiner, Fellowof Jesus College, 
Cambridge (1700). Mr. McDonald 
prints this latter version on opposite 
pages to Rapin’s hexameters, and the 
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result is a pleasant little book for 
amateurs of garden lore. The Latin 
verse is facund and polished, if unin- 
spired. 

(6) The subject of Mr. Wyllie’s poem 
is Cornelium Gallum laudat Vergilius, 
and (7) among the Carmina Hoeufftiana 
we have in one volume Homines Primi 
by Hermann Weller, an elegiac descrip- 
tion of the Garden of Eden, an alcaic 
panegyric of Fascism by Giovanni 
Mazza (sometimes a little weak in the 
crucial third line of the stanza), a small 


collection of iambic fables by the same, 
and a Sapphic Sion by Nicolas Veld- 
huis; in the other Ver Lacrumosum, 
again by Mazza, a dirge in glyconics, 
Ultimt Ovidit dies (hexameters and 
elegiacs) by Francesco Alessio, and 
Fabius et Cornelia, elegiacs by Her- 
mann Weller. Both are as usual finely 
printed by Enschedé of Haarlem, and 
make agreeable reading for those who 
care for modern Latin composition. 


S. GASELEE. 


THE PRONUNCIATION OF GREEK. 


Die Schulaussprache des Griechischen von 
der Renaissance bis zur Gegenwart. 
Im Rahmeneiner A llgemeinen Geschichte 
des griechischen Unterrichts. Von 
ENGELBERT DreErRuP. Erster Teil: 
Vom XV. bis zum Ende des XVII. 
Jahrhunderts. Zweiter Teil: Vom 
XVIII. Jahrhundert bis zur Gegen- 
wart. Pp. xvi+1051. (Studien zur 
Geschichte und Kultur des Alter- 
tums.) Paderborn : Schéningh, 1930 
and 1932. Paper, M. 27 and 32. 

Perioden der klassieke Philologie. Grond- 
slagen eener Geschiedenis van het 
Humanisme. Door Dr. ENGELBERT 
Drervup. (Rectorale Rede.) Pp. 48. 
Nijmegen and Utrecht: Dekker, 
1930 Paper, fl. 1. 

Upon his translation from Wurzburg in 

Germany to Nijmegen in Holland, ten 

years ago, Professor Drerup was con- 

fronted with a strange pronunciation of 

Greek. On one style, the etacistic- 

accentuating or Erasmian, he had been 

brought up; and he was acquainted 
with another, the itacistic-accentuating 
or Reuchlinian of modern Greece : here 
was a third, new to him and to the 

German friends whom he told about it. 

From his Dutch colleagues he learnt 

that it was Erasmian. Were there then 

two Erasmian styles? He set out 

upon an enquiry, and the result is a 

portly history of the pronunciation of 

Greek in western lands. 

On the first Greek teachers of the 
west there are words of Gibbon’s which 
may be quoted with pleasure: ‘ Of the 
power of the Greek accents they were 
ignorant; and those musical notes, 
which, from an Attic tongue and to an 


Attic ear, must have been the secret soul 
of harmony, were to their eyes, as to 
our own, no more than mute or un- 
meaning marks, in prose superfluous 
and troublesome in verse.’ 

Without their footnote these words 
may mislead, for the first revolt against 
the pronunciation imported from the 
east was less concerned with accentu- 
ation than with values of vowels and 
consonants. Although there were a few 
Erasmians before Erasmus, as Bywater 
showed us, this revolt is in England 
commonly associated with Erasmus, 
and after him with Smith and Cheke. 
The Dialogus of Erasmus was published 
in 1528. Erasmus, it seems, did not 
practise what he preached ; but shortly 
before his death two young scholars at 
Cambridge began to pronounce Greek 
according to his precepts. The story 
of their venture is recounted by Sandys: 
how their Right Reverend Chancellor 
first reasoned with them, then fulmin- 
ated, and how Cheke at last gave in; 
but soon came good Queen Bess and all 
was well. To readers of Sandys the 
controversy ends there, for I cannot find 
in his book any hint that this island has 
ever relapsed. But in fact the opposi- 
tion persisted even at Cambridge, and 
found a spokesman in no less a person- 
age than Dr John Caius. Moreover, 
corruption set in early, and before the 
Commonwealth a tendency to anglicize 
the true sounds existed, as appears 
from Gataker. * 





1 The passage about Gataker is obscured by 
misprints, Y for V and ‘nunc durum’ for ‘nunc 
dierum’ (p. 138). 
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Passing over Drerup’s narrative of 
the spread of Erasmianism in other 
countries, let us come to the villain of 
the piece. Heinrich Christian Henning 
(Henninius in Latin), a German, taught 
in Holland for a time, and it was at 
Utrecht that he published in 1684 his 
EAAHNISMOS OP@OQIAOS, in which 
he concluded that Greek words must be 
accented as if they were Latin: di- 
syllables on the first syllable, longer 
words on the antepenultimate or on the 
penultimate according as the latter is 
short or long. Quid plura? For so in 
England we do. 

The arguments by which he reaches 
his conclusion seem feeble now, nor had 
he a commanding position in scholar- 
ship. It is strange that this novel 
doctrine should have established itself; 
but it owed something to Isaac Vossius, 
whose influence was powerful both in 
the Netherlands and in England, his 
final home. Bentley’s attitude is 
obscure; but Bentley and Dawes 
helped to discredit the familiar accents, 
and an edition of the New Testament 
without accents was printed at Oxford 
in 1729. Out of sight, out of mind. 
That the accent-marks, even if they 
were printed or written, had come to be 
disregarded, Gibbon attests. What 
remains doubtful to me is how far this 
was due to conscious Henninism. 
When Pennington wrote, in 1844, it 
was supposed that the new accentuation 
had ‘slid in gradually by transferring 
the Latin accents to the Greek’; and it 
is not conclusive evidence to the con- 
trary that the name of Henninius had 
been bandied to and fro in the writings 
of Gally, Foster, and Primatt. 

However that may be, the latinizing 
accentuation of Greek spread far and 
wide, while the individual sounds were 
corrupted by local variations. 

In the latter part of the eighteenth 
century Reiz initiated a reform which 
sooner or Jater prevailed first in Ger- 
many and then in the United States. 
In most countries some heed is now 
paid to the accent-marks; in France 
the accentuation of Greek is neither 
Greek nor Latin; only in the Nether- 
lands and in England is Henninism still 
the vogue. 

I have given but a meagre summary 
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of a story told at great length, with full 
references and copious extracts in many 
languages, by an author who shows 
himself master of the subject, as his 
Rectoral Address shows him a master 
of the history of classical scholarship 
in all its breadth. ‘Eine wirkliche 
Geschichte der klassischen Philologie 
gibt es noch nicht. Whoever writes 
one must draw upon Drerup’s rich 
store of learning. Perhaps Drerup will 
write one himself. But I hope that he 
will first write a compendium of the 
present book, and that it will be well 
translated into English, French, and 
Modern Greek. The whole book, how- 
ever, must be read by some few: by re- 
formers, of course, but also by other 
linguists even if practical issues leave 
them cold. The ample indexes will 
help them, and they will find much in 
their field of interest upon which the 
author has something good to say. 

The last chapter of the long work 
is entitled ‘Ergebnisse und Folger- 
ungen,’ and at this even more than at 
the rest I must look from en English * 
standpoint. To German-speakers it 
gives certain counsel: to the still Hen- 
ninian countries it prescribes not reform 
but revolution. In the dya0% pus to 
which the book will give a fresh stimulus 
I shall not take a hand, but I venture 
to tender a few suggestions to the com- 
batants. 

Drerup knows the work of Arnold 
and Conway, Postgate, and the Classical 
Association’s Committee.‘ (He has even 





1 Of the English references and extracts, 
such as I have checked are very accurate, and 
none of the few mistakes of English that I 
have noticed will cause trouble ; the oddest is 
‘merior’ for ‘minor’ on p. 824.—In the Danish 
on p. 874 read ‘enkelte.’—The date of Roussel’s 
La prononciation de Tattigue classique is 1921, 
not 1821. 

2 Forschungen und Fortschritte VII. 8, 
of 10 March 1931 (from the preface of his own 
German abstract of the address). 

3 Not. British. The Scots in this matter 
seem to do better than we in the south. By 
the way, Blackie might not have liked to see 
us called his ‘ Landsleute’ (p. 71). 

4 Since he quotes the Committee’s resolu- 
tions from a proof only, and does not record 
that, excepi as concerns the omission of accents 
from. articles and prepositions even in print, 
they were adopted by the Association, let me 
refer him to the Association’s Proceedings for 
April, 1929 (Vol. XXVI.), p. 46. 

c 
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learnt from Postgate of an English 
schoolmaster, unnamed,’ whose pupils 
‘can read the ancient language with a 
maximum of accuracy in accentuation, 
distinguishing, for example, between 
the Acute and the Circumflex, and a 
minimum injury to quantity.’) Return- 
ing to these authors, I find in them a 
limitation of view. The business of 
teaching Greek to boys and girls whose 
mother tongue is English is shared by 
the British Empire with the United 
States, where the Eras 1n style is 
perhaps a century old. Wu) American 
scholars please tell us how the matter 
fares on their side ?? 

Secondly, since reform or revolution 
will have to fight, let us ascertain what 
the defenders will defend. In the 
1760’s Foster assured his readers that 
they would find themselves pronouncing 
domus as damus or démmus, totros as 
Twos OF Toros, and he added pairs of 
Greek words that they pronounced 
alike, such as Boros and Ba@dos, Acods 
and dios, AvKos and Aevxos. Now domus 
was common within living memory, and 
still persists in the Saturnalia of a 


famous school: but twzros or tom7os is ° 


strange to me. When first I had to 
utter Greek, I copied my teachers and 
schoolfellows, not written rules; nor 
can I find rules for our pronunciation 
in any schoolbook old or new that is at 
hand; but to my ear at least our pro- 
nunciation, with all its faults, has yet a 





1 I can oblige him with the name of W. H. D. 
Rouse. 

2 How it fared in the seventies we know from 
the preface of Goodwin’s Elementary Greek 
Grammar, which Drerup does not mention. It 
shows that Erasmianism, like Henninism, may 
cover a multitude of sins. 


fairly distinctive set of vowels, which do 
not encourage confusion of quantities. 
We do not say wm or omm for om 
(though some of us may say om for om). 
Even over final syllables, where our re- 
formed pronunciation of Latin is slack, 
we do better in Greek: when -ds, for 
example, is not pronounced like the end 
of snatl’s-pace or eyeglass, it is nearer to 
that of jackass than to that of cutlass. 
Again, we stress the first vowels of 
disyllables, but not very heavily even 
in prose, and we feel that this stressing 
will not quite do in verse. Let each 
of us reflect how he says fjw, vexpar, 
oxotov, mvAas, by themselves or in 
prose, and then what he does with 
jew vexpav KevOpava nal oxdTov TUAas. 
Drerup has perhaps too easily assumed 
that what he asserts of Holland is 
equally true of England. But enough. 
I am no defender, nor even a ready 
exponent, of our atrocities. All that I 
ask is that we may be told just what 
we do by somebody who knows. 

Lastly, may I plead for a_ better 
acquaintance with Modern Greek, at 
least with its pronunciation, which no 
student of Greek manuscripts and 
scholia, or of ‘late’ authors, can safely 
ignore? I have heard even Anna 
Comnena quoted in the English pro- 
nunciation, though to her, we may be 
sure, that bell-wether,? whose evidence 
Gibbon preferred to a bishop’s or a 
chancellor’s, bleated vee vee, and the dog* 
snapped aff aff. 

E. HARRISON. 


Trinity College, Cambridge. 





3 Cratinus, 43. 
* Ar. Wasps 903. 





CLASSICAL MYTHOLOGY AND ARTHURIAN ROMANCE. 


Classical Mythology and Arthurian Ro- 
mance. By C. B. Lewis. Pp. xiv 
+332; frontispiece, and 1 plan in 
text. London: Milford, 1932. Cloth, 
12s. 6d. 

THE contents of much of this book 

prevent it being reviewed fully in a 

periodical of this nature; yet its main 

contentions are such as ought not to be 
neglected by classicists, especially if 


they refuse to consider human beliefs 
and imaginings interesting only if they 
precede the fall of the ancient civiliza- 
tions. Dr. Lewis, who is Lecturer in 
French at St. Andrews, supports with 
eloquence and learning the thesis that 
a very large proportion of the plots 
and incidents of mediaeval romance do 
not spring from Keltic, Germanic or 
other comparatively recent sources, nor 
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from anywhere outside the classical 
area, but arise out of much rehandling 
of ancient mythological material. That 
is to say, he postulates for that dim 
period of European history between 
about 400 and 800 A.p. a circulation of 
classical myth, not merely among the 
diminished and diminishing number of 
the learned, but also, in oral form, 
among those of the people who heard 
and told stories, the ancestors of the 
latter romance-writers, bards, jongleurs 
and trouvéres. That there were other 
forces at work also he presumably 
would not deny, but merely insists that 
this obvious and important one should 
be less neglected than it has been by 
students of mediaeval literature. 

So far the reviewer feels in complete 
agreement, and he is prepared to go fur- 
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ther with the author and recognize, at 
least in principle, the occurrence of an 
old tale with the names as well as 
the costumes changed: an Arthur, for 
instance, who is originally Atreus or 
Agamemnon and no Keltic chieftain. 
It is less easy to accept such things as 
the very ingenious and very hazardous 
reasoning by which the incidents in the 
legend of Yvain (much the same as 
that of Peredur. in the Mabinogi of 
Iarlles y ffynon) are derived from a sup- 
posed ritual of contest for the priest- 
hood of Zeus at Dodona, chaps. II-V. 
But this does not greatly affect the 
proposition that the fundamental con- 
tention of the book is sound and 
deserves attention from classical mytho- 
logists. H. J. Rose. 
University of St. Andrews. 





Griechiscthe Klassik : ihr Wesen und ihre Bedeu- 
tung fiir die Gegenwart. Von ERNST LANG- 
LOTZ. Pp. 26; 14 text-figures. Stuttgart : 
Kohlhammer, 1932. Paper, M. 2.80. 

Griechische und rimische Kunst, Von ANDREAS 
RUMPF. Pp. 106. (Gercke und Norden, 
Einleitung in die Altertumswissenschaft, Il. 
3-) Leipzig: Teubner, 1931. Paper, RM. 

2 


4.32. 
THE lecture by Ernst Langlotz on Griechische 
Kiasstk is an attractive piece of work from a 
writer who is always pleasant to read. There 
is admittedly nothing very new init. The chief 
periods which have been inspired by classical 
Greek art are noted—the Augustan, the Renais- 
sance, the Germany of Goethe and Winckel- 
mann. But each generation has its own view of 
classical Greek and so a reconsideration is 
possible. Archaic, classical (z.e., fifth-century), 
and Hellenistic statues are compared. The 
classical, in comparison with the archaic, is 
man-god compared with man-beast; in com- 
parison with the Hellenistic it restricts itself to 
the purely human; it is indeed only interested 
in space so far as that space is filled by man. 
Then the art of the fourth century is considered 
{it is a pity that the example is a bad Roman 
copy and not a Greek original) : it is no longer 
classical, the complete unity of mind and body 
is dissolved, just as in the larger world the life 
of theory and the life of practice had been 
separated. The purest embodiment of the 
classical spirit (and therefore the best inspira- 
tion for us) is the Parthenon frieze. This 
lecture should be read in conjunction with the 
Naumburg Symposium which was edited by 
W. Jaeger last year (C.R. XLV., p. 203): it fills 
the gap by discussing the art of fifth-century 
Athens and is not unworthy of those sur- 
roundings. 

Andreas Rumpf’s Griechische und rimische 
Kunst, the concluding section of the first half 





of the second volume of the Gercke-Norden 
Einleitung, is a masterpiece. That was ex- 
pected by those who know his work on Daeda- 
lus, Etruscan painting, Chalcidian vases, the 
Parthenon, Antinous, etc. He has the width 
and depth of knowledge which are needed for a 
general outline of Greek and Roman art from 
the Minoan age to the sixth century A.D. and 
which covers architecture, sculpture, painting 
and the minor arts. The arrangement is excel- 
lent, the bibliographies are full (would that they 
could be republished every year with additions), 
the position adopted by the author is sane and 
sensible: he destroys all the old heresies and 


the new ones, but draws such conclusions as ~ 


are permitted by the evidence of dated monu- 
ments. I add some more detailed notes: p. 15, 
the Apollo of Tenea, there might well have been 
a reference to Payne, V.C., p. 237; p. 16 (and 
18), the essential difference between the Naxian 
kore on the Acropolis and the Cheramyes statue 
is rightly emphasized ; p. 17, the kore, no. 679, 
is dated down to 525, which seems ten years too 
late ; p. 22, the theory of foreign influence on 
the Attic korai is discountenanced; p. 26, the 
Piombino is said to come from Magna Graecia, 
but no reasons are given; p. 30, the Blonde Boy 
and the Apollo of Olympia are only related in 
their coiffeur, ‘nahe Verwandtschaft’ is far too 
strong ; p. 33, the remarks on copies and their 
dangers are excellent; p. 57 ff., perhaps Bliimel’s 
Griechische Bildhauerarbeit should have been 
quoted on the Hermes of Praxiteles, if the 
author is going to take up the sceptical position 
towards Timotheos, Bryaxis, and Leochares ; 
p. 63, the value of the Kertsch vases is under- 
estimated ; p. 80, the painter of the Caeretan 
hydriae knew his Homer, Aristeas, and Heca- 
taeus so well that he must have been an Ionian, 
even if he worked in Etruria. 
T. B. L. WEBSTER. 

University of Manchester. 
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A Patchwork from Pindar. By LIONEL W. 
LyDE. Pp.iv+76. Oxford : Blackwell, 1932. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

THIS unpretentious little book is a pleasant 

monument of enthusiasm. Professor Lyde has 

chosen nearly ninety short passages, chiefly 
moralizing, and has rendered them into English 
verse, mostly Omar Khayyam quatrains. Some 

— are happily turned, for example zevias 

éretpay, €xOpav 8€ xovporpégov ‘Which gives 

you—want, and nurses boyhood—ill,’ and the 
general effect is graceful and natural, though 
the ‘full-voiced fipples of the flute’ will send 
some to the dictionary. The Greek is spaced 
to correspond with the English, with a rather 
irritating disregard of metre. The introduction 
contains an interesting expert account of the 
geographical causes of Greek atmospheric 
effects, ingeniously but unconvincingly applied 
to Aerapai cal ioorédava, and a lively discussion 
of gas and géyyos, which assumes, against in- 
ternal evidence, that in these words Pindar 
recognized Plato’s distinction between diurnal 
and nocturnal light. 

D. S. ROBERTSON. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Platon, ausgewihite Schriften. 1V. Protagoras. 
Siebente, giinzlich neubearbeitete Auflage 
von DR. WILHELM NESTLE. (Griechische 
und lateinische Schriftsteller. Ausgaben mit 
Anmerkungen.) Pp. v+178. Leipzig und 
Berlin: Teubner, 1931. Paper boards, RM. 
4.20 (cloth, 5). 

Dr. NESTLE explains in his Foreword that 
while his first edition of the Protagoras, pub- 
lished in 1910, was intended for general use, 
including that of schools, this revision is meant 
purely for the advanced student. For this 
reason all the more elementary matter has 
been removed and a greal deal added which 
would be out of place in a school edition. 

The Introduction now extends to seventy 
pages, and a large part of it is taken up bya 
discussion of the sophists, their general charac- 
teristics as a class and the particular doctrines 
of individual sophists known to us. Most of 
the latter accounts are necessarily brief, though 
together they form a useful summary, but the 
discussion of Protagoras, with which they begin, 
contains as complete an account of his writings 
as we can hope for with the available evidence. 
For in this, the most important and original 
part of the book, Dr. Nestle has attempted 
to reconstruct each of Protagoras’ literary works 
by grouping under six or seven titles what is 
said elsewhere about them, and, of course, 
particularly what can be inferred from this 
dialogue. 

For the actual study of the text the particular 
value of this edition is that, while not neglecting 
to give the dialogue its place in the develop- 
ment of Plato’s own thought, Dr. Nestle’s chief 
aim has been to use his special knowledge of 
the sophists in bringing the dialogue into rela- 
tion with the times which it portrays and criti- 
cizes. This is the object, not only of the 
introductory essays, but also of the wealth of 
illustrative references in the commentary (the 


index to references alone occupies fully four 
pages), and of the collection of extracts from 
the poets which precedes the text. The result 
is to give new life to the dialogue and incident- 
ally to emphasize its historical value. 

The very full biography (which unfortunately 
does not include J. Adam's edition) also de- 
serves mention. 

The chief deficiency of the book as a standard 
edition is its complete lack of textual criticism ; 
but, if the pure scholar remains unsatisfied, 
little is left to be desired by those who chiefly 
wish to appreciate the place of the dialogue in 
the history of thought and literature. 

K. W. LUCKHURST. 

University of Edinburgh. 


ERNESTO Grassi: // Problema della Meta- 
jisica platonica. Pp. 227. Bari: Laterza e 
Figli, 1932. Paper, L. 14. 

THE author of this work claims that for a satis- 

factory interpretation of Plato’s metaphysic we 

must begin without any preconceived notion 
about what the terms (such as eidos) used by 

Plato mean; we must let the terms take their 

meaning in accordance with the actual structure 

of the dialogues themselves. With this in view 
he analyses the structure and development of 
the Meno. And herein it appears that the 
structure of Socrates’ dialogue with the slave is 
identical with that of the first part of his dialogue 
with Meno: it is designed to lead to dmopia; 
and the result of dzopia is to bring home to the 
perplexed that an objective view of reality is 

wrong, whether that reality be material or im- 

material. Hence we must realize that dopia 

is an essential for philosophical research. 

Furthermore, it is not a means whereby to reach 

knowledge; it is in itself the actual realization 

of knowledge. You see the truth when in 
company, when engaged in joint research ; 
truth is not to be found in a thing, in an object. 

Socrates brings out this point, that truth is not 

something which is beyond research and has to 

be attained by means of it, in his answer to 

Meno’s objection that search is valueless because 

you will not recognize an object you don’t 

know—an objection founded on the error that 
truth is an external object that has to be appre- 
hended. Socrates suggests that research, learn- 
ing, knowing, are dvauynors, and it is damopia 
which opens the way to this. But if, as the 
ordinary interpretations hold, dvduvnois is 
founded upon a mere traditional dogma, that of 
the immortality of the soul, very little progress 
has been made in metaphysics. Actually, how- 
ever, the dialogue goes on to deduce immortality 
from dvduvnos, and does not finally base avd- 
pvnots on immortality. This enables us to claim 
dvdpynois as a truly philosophical doctrine. 
The upshot of the experiment on the slave is 
that knowledge, ze. dvdyvynows, is a process 
which had no beginning: hence the soul is 
immortal. So truth is not deyond that process, 
and the «Sos is not a transcendental rational 
object. In itself, even the e/8os is not a good, 
for the only good is Ppdvnots, émiorjpn. ‘ Know- 
ing, in its absolute self-realization, is the sum- 
mum bonum. On the whole the book seems 
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to be somewhat on the diffusive side; a more 
compact statement of the case would have been 
better; and it would be interesting to see how 
the author would complement from other dia- 
logues the results which are obtained here. 
The work concludes with a practical chapter 
on the educative value for the modern world of 
the study of Greek and of Platonic thought, the 
essence of which seems to be that language and 
thought in Plato are closely connected, and that 
we should do well to adopt Plato’s view that 
truth is not something exterior to ourselves—it 
cannot be separated from the inner process ; 
therefore this process is a matter of supreme 
im portance. A. L. PECK. 


Christ's College, Cambridge. 


Corinth. Results of excavations conducted by 
the American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens. Vol. X. The Odeum. By OscaR 
BRONEER. Pp. xiv+154; 139 figures in 
text, xvi plates. Cambridge, U.S.A.: Har- 
vard University Press, 1932. Cloth, $5. 

THE Odeum at Corinth is situated on the 
sloping ground west of the temple of Apollo, 
and a short distance to the south of the 
theatre, from which it is separated by an ir- 
regular four-sided court, surrounded by an 
open colonnade; the outermost east walls of 
theatre and Odeum form practically a straight 
line. The Odeum was first identified in 1907 
by Dr. B. H. Hill, to whose unwearying devo- 
tion the exploration of ancient Corinth is so 
profoundly indebted, but the task of excavating 
it completely was only achieved in 1927 and 
1928. Dr. Oscar Broneer, who assisted in the 
first campaign and directed the second, has 
made an exhaustive study of the building, and 
in this admirable report publishes his observa- 
tions and conclusions as to its structure and its 
history. 

He has been able to distinguish three periods : 
{1) the Poros period: the first construc- 
tion in the last third of the first century 
of our era; (2) the Marble _ period: 
the reconstruction by Herodes Atticus, de- 
stroyed by fire early in the third century; (3) 
the Arena period: beginning ca. 225 A.D., when 
the stage was removed and the orchestra en- 
larged for use as an arena. The plan is that of 
a small Roman theatre, with semicircular 
auditorium, structurally connected with the 
stage-building. The central part of the lower 
seats was cut out of the natural rock, but 
towards both extremities, where the rock was 
softer, seat-blocks were inserted; the sub- 
structure for the upper seats is typical Roman 
work, with radiating walls carrying concrete 
vaults, and a vaulted corridor surrounds the 
back of the cavea. There are extensive remains 
of the foundations of the stage-building, and 
several marble blocks survive from its architec- 
tural facade, but space does not permit a 
detailed analysis. The well-preserved curtain- 
channel, opening into a small room at the right- 
hand end of the stage, as at Syracuse and in 
the small theatre at Pompeii, is an interesting 
feature, on which the author makes some acute 
comments. 


_ Of the few incidental finds, a headless archa- 
istic Athena (Pls. XV. and XVI.) is the most 
interesting. Dr. Broneer dates it on stylistic 
grounds to the early third century—con- 
temporary with the beginning of the third 
period in the history of the building, for it was 
certainly standing there when the Odeum was 
finally destroyed towards the end of the fourth 
century. 

The excellent photographs and architectural 
drawings not only furnish all the illustrations 
needful for the elucidation of the report, but 
will be of the utmost value for comparative 
purposes, since, as the author points out, ‘not a 
single Roman theatre has as yet received any- 
thing like a thorough publication.’ (This, by 
the way, is hardly fair to the Austrian publica- 
tion of the theatre at Ephesus.) For the 
removal of this stigma, let us hope that Dr. 
Broneer’s work at the Odeum and the present 
publication will supply both incentive and a 
model. A. M. Woopwarp. 


University of Sheffield. 


Alexander's Gate, Gog and Magog, and the 
Inilosed Nations. By A. R. ANDERSON. 
Pp. viili+117. Cambridge, Massachusetts : 
Mediaeval Academy of America, 1932. 
Cloth, $3. 

THE author follows the strands of legend in- 

dicated by the title, and skilfully unravels their 

complicated intertwinings. Gog and Magog 
begin in Genesis and, after all sorts of vicissi- 
tudes, are still flourishing in Mercator’s map. 

Alexander blunders into the story owing to his 

supposed dealings with Amazons and to certain 

geographical confusions (previously discussed 
in 7rans. Amer. Phil. Ass., 1928). The name 

Caspian Gates was applied not only to the well- 

known pass in Media, but also, by Suetonius 

and others, to one in the Caucasus (the Dariel). 

Josephus understands Gog and Magog as the 

Scyths, and already has Alexander building 

gates. But, it is maintained, the combination 

of these elements into the story of his building 
the Caucasus gates to keep these peoples out 

did not exist, or was not generally accepted, so 

early as Pfister supposes : the right setting was 

provided when the Huns broke through that 
mountain barrier in 395. The various lists of 
the excluded barbarians are a curious study, 

Huns and other real enemies hobnobbing with 

fabulous Dogheads, and all being cannibals and 

otherwise ‘unclean.’ The gates are ignored in 
some versions of the Historia Alexandri, in 
others they appear as built between two moun- 
tains, the Breasts of the North. It was in- 
evitable that they should be pushed north 
towards the mouth of the supposed Caspian 

Gulf, or, as happened especially under Arab 

influence, to far eastern or north-eastern Asia, 

the excluded peoples becoming Turks or 

Mongols. A Christian prejudice as old as 

Orosius identified or associated Gog and 

Magog with the tribes of Israel deported to 

the Caspian Gates (in Media, though some 

contrived to understand the Caucasus even 
here). The endless variations of legend can 
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be traced in this book through many interesting 
quotations, whic.: it is valuable to have thus 
brought together. There is a very useful biblio- 
phy. J. O. THomson. 
University of Birmingham. 


Horace: Satires. Texte établi et traduit par 
F, VILLENEUVE. (Collection des Universités 
de France.) Paris: ‘Les Belles Lettres,’ 
1932. Paper, 25 fr. 

M. VILLENEUVE, in his edition of the Satires, 

as in the Odes, preserves as far as possible a 

cautious fidelity to the earliest manuscripts, 

with a good deal of deference to Porphyrio. 

The chief superiority of his text over earlier 

editions lies in the incorporation of various im- 

provements in punctuation, as the assignment 

of I. 4, 81-85 to Horace’s critic, and u/ira ‘ Non,’ 

‘Etiam, sileas in 11. 5,91. His feeling for the 

Horatian manner and meaning seldom errs in 

this matter, but the giving of I. 9, 44 to the bore 

is rather doubtful. 

The translation displays his usual attentive 
felicity, as constructus acervus, ‘\’architecture 
d'un tas,’ Jascivi pueri, ‘les polissons d’enfants.’ 
‘ Tel que souvent ma fantaisie peut m/’offrir 4 
toi’ for gualem me saepe libenter obtulerim tibi 
(I. 3, 63-64) is, however, rather neat than well 
justified. 

The notes, particularly on proper names, are 
brief and full of relevant information, but pass- 
ages where the meaning is in dispute are some- 
times dismissed with undue brevity. For 
example, in I. 6, 19-22 he does not mention 
what is surely the best interpretation, that the 
suppositions introduced by eséo are deliberately 
contrary to fact, and ve/ merito mapa mpocdoxiav. 
The answer which he seeks, to the question of 
the preceding lines, begins, as the line itself 
points out, at line.45. Lines 19-44 are a loosely 
relevant digression, pointing out that the (in- 
consistent) popular admiration for aristocratic 
lineage may well have some justification in 
public life; Horace is ready to grant that, for 
his point is that it has no force as a criticism of 
the private relations of Maecenas and himself. 

Again, in I. 1, 88-91 he does not mention the 
possibility of making sz do double duty, once 
with ves and once with Zerdas: ‘Do you 
wonder that (a) nobody gives you the love you 
do not deserve, or that (4) if you try to retain the 
affection of your relatives even, your efforts are 
wasted in the attempt to make them act contrary 
to human nature?’ It may be awkward to 
understand another sz, but it is certainly not 
impossible in the colloquial language of the 
Satires, and it would be much more awkward to 
insert it. The explanation of I. 6, 85-88 is con- 
vincing : ‘ My father’s reason for educating me 
was not any fear that he would be reproached if 
he let me merely follow his own trade.’ So is 
the translation of componere (I. 1, 102) as 
‘oppose. TZol/ere—‘recueillir’ in I. 4, 11 is 
pretty well justified by the picture involved in 
the metaphor, though the usual sense of Zollere 


is against it. 
L. A. MacKay. 
University of Toronto. 


Die Geschichte der rimischen Dichtung im Zeit- 
alter des Augustus. Zweiter Teil: Horaz. 
Zweiter Band: Horazens Lyrik. Von KURT 
WITTE. Pp. 93-192. Erlangen, 1932. 

THIs part of Dr. Witte’s book follows imme- 

diately on the part recently noticed, which 

covered the Epodes. The present part deals 
with the first nineteen odes of the first book, 
and follows the methods now familiar to readers 
of the C.R. One would have welcomed Dr. 

Witte’s views on M. Hammarstrém’s new in- 

terpretation of Maecenas atauis edite regibus 

(Zranos, vol. xxvii [1930], pp. 153-165, vol. 

xxviii [1930], pp. 139-147), but of this there is 

not a word. As before, the writer has the notes 

of Kiessling and of his reviser Heinze especially 
in mind, and the book would have value if it 
contained nothing but his criticism of these. 
A. SOUTER. 
University of Aberdeen. 

A New Short Grammar of the Greek Testament. 
By A. T. ROBERTSON, D.D., and W. HERSEY 
Davis, D.D. Pp. xiv + 454. London: 
S.P.C.K., 1931. Cloth, 12s. net. 

Dr. ROBERTSON has revised and rewritten his 

smaller N.T. Grammar, which now appears in 

a ninth edition. Dr. Davis—a colleague of Dr. 

Robertson at the Southern Baptist Theological 

Seminary, Louisville—contributes the section 

on Accidence, while the remaining three sections 

— Introduction, The Building of Words, Syntax 

—are from the pen of Dr. Robertson. The book 

is intended to be an introduction to Dr. Robert- 

son’s larger work, but it is more than a begin- 
ner’s manual, for it aims at presenting the 

Greek of the New Testament in its place in 

the whole history of the Greek language, and 

at the same time initiates the reader into the 
comparative grammar of the Indo-Germanic 

languages. A student no doubt will learn a 

good deal about N.T. Greek under Dr. Robert- 

son’s guidance, but the work seems to me to 
be seriously defective in several respects. The 
arrangement of the material is sometimes 
strange. For instance, the grammatical anoma- 
lies of the Book of Revelation—which Dr. 

Robertson seems to assume to be the work 

of the son of Zebedee—are grouped together in 

the last chapter with paragraphs on ‘allegory,’ 

‘aposiopesis,’ ‘hyperbole,’ etc., under the 

general heading ‘Figures of Speech.’ In the 

body of the book there is repetition which is 
sometimes positively misleading. Thus the 
genitive BaBvAdévos in the phrase peroxeciay 

BaBvA@vos is twice (pp. 212, 226) explained 

as a true genitive of relation. ‘The genitive 

does not mean Za, but that is the resultant 
idea,’ says Dr. Robertson. Quite so, but why 
then does the same passage occur yet a third 
time (p. 227) under the heading ‘ The Local Use 
of the Genitive’? It must also be added that 
there are a good many slips or misprints, some 
of which are very unfortunate in a Greek 

Grammar, as when the word ‘geography’ is 

said to be derived from the Greek yewpyia 

(p. 6). J. M. CREED. 

St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
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Die apokryphen Apostelgeschichten und die 
romanhafte Literatur der Antike. Von ROSA 
SODER. (Wiirzburger Studien zur Alter- 
tumswissenschaft, Heft 3.) Pp. xii+216. 
Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1932. Paper, R.M. 12. 

THAT the Apocryphal Acts of the Apostles 

have more connexion with the popular religious 

and romantic literature of the pagans than with 
the Canonical Acts of the Apostles has long 
been felt. Miss Séder sets herself the task of 
illustrating the similarities and enquiring into 
the nature of the relationship. She argues that 
while the Christian documents have much in 
common with the pagan, particularly with the 
sophistic Greek romances, neither the matter 
nor the manner of the former can have been 
directly derived from the latter. With her 
conclusion there seems to be no reason to 
quarrel, though fault may be found with her 
conception of the nature and purpose of the 
sophistic romance. Like Kerényi, she takes it 
too seriously and overestimates the religious 
significance. Again, her contention that the 
sophistic romance was written for educated, 
while the Christian documents were meant for 
uneducated readers, is too generous to the 
Greek novelists. She seems to be blinded by 
the unusual merits of Heliodorus and to forget 
that the mass of the lost romantic literature 
was, to judge from the meagre fragments, much 
more in the manner of Xenophon of Ephesus. 
But these questionable assumptions do not 
invalidate her main point that no single source 
can be named for the romantic Lives of the 

Apostles. She sees in Romance five primary 

and five secondary elements, and most of her 

book is devoted to illustrating them in the 

Apocryphal Acts of the Apostles and in various 

relevant pagan documents. Some of her paral- 

lels seem far-fetched, but mostly they are 
cogent ; the fault is that they are too numerous. 

They are a tribute to her industry and erudition, 

but not to her sense of proportion. Her con- 

clusions are after all commonplace, and her 

book would have been more effective as well as 

more readable had she made her points much 

more briefly. R. M. RATTENBURY. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 


C. Plinio Cecilio Secondo: Il libro primo delle 
Epistole, Ed. V. D’AGOSTINO. Pp. ix+ 105. 
Tarin: Societa Editrice Internazionale, 1932. 
Paper, L. 4. 

D’AGOsTINO here follows up his recently pub- 

lished selection of Pliny’s letters with an edition 

(in the same series, Scrittori latint commentati 

per le scuole) of the first book of the letters. It 

is a very slim volume; the first book consists 
of only twenty-four letters, only three being of 
any length, and there are no_ introductory 
essays (for general information about Pliny’s 
life and writings the reader will have to turn to 
the Epistole scelte). Generally it is as sound 
and reliable as the previous volume and calls 
for little criticism. The text followed is that of 

Kukula’s second edition (Teubner, 1929). The 

commentary is on an even more generous scale 

than before, and notes taken from the Zfistole 
scelte are recast and amplified. Idiom is 


thoroughly explored and expounded, and the 
latitude of quotation will command respect, 
though closer attention to the details of Pliny’s 
euphuism would have been acceptable. While 
some of the notes seem unnecessarily informa- 
tive, little attention is paid to syntactical usages. 
The following case-usages, for example, seem 
in a school edition to call for comment : officio 
togae virilis (ix 2), cogitant? (xiv 9), amantis 
(xiv 10), Capitoni (xvii 2), tractatu (xx 2). Notes 
are needed, also, for oc otium, hic labor (iii 3), 
reverearis (x 7), scias (xvii 4), and it is dangerous 
doctrine to talk about the omission of s#¢ in 
discussing such phrases as vogo cures. Other 
noteworthy points: v 2, surely the point of 
Agnoscis cloguentiam Reguli is that stigmosum 
is a barbarism; v 3 note, read munere for 
muneret ; vii 3, does not lemperamentum sug- 
gest ‘compromise’ rather than ‘attitude’? 

A slight correction of my notice of the 
Epistole scelte in C.R, XLVI, p. 139: it was 
stated there that D’Agostino did not mention 
Guillemin’s edition; this is incorrect. 

R. W. MOORE. 

The Schools, Shrewsbury. 


Dio Chrysostom. With an English translation 
by J. W. CoHOON. Vol. l. Pp. xv+570. 
(Loeb Classical Library.) London: Heine- 
mann, 1932. Cloth, tos. (leather, 12s. 6d.). 

THIS volume is welcome as an instalment of 

what seems to be the first complete English 

translation of Dio, but it is a pity that it is 
accompanied by so bad a text. Mr. Cohoon 
states that this is based on the editions of von 

Arnim and de Budé ; in fact it adheres chiefly 

to the latter, but it has two capital defects. 

Emendations and additions by Capps are 

printed in the text indiscriminately, however 

violent—there are over eighty in the first five 
orations—and the space available for critical 
notes is not used consistently. It would have 
been useful to record all departures from von 

Arnim or de Budé or both, many of which are 

left unnoticed ; but instead we have a random 

and therefore useless selection of emendations 
and a few variants. I have noticed misstate- 

ments at I. 42, where rvyqns is the reading of E; 

at 2. 14, where the note ‘ rods Emp. row’ should 

be ‘rov Emp. rovs’; at 3. 6, where # pexpdy 
was first suggested by Emperius. At 3. 8 one 
would suppose the MSS. reading to be mepi 
érépwv mapov @ Td Toveiv dvayxaiov: in reality 
mepi érépov moveiy and mapoav g Td woveiv are 
variants of PY and UB respectively. And why 
retain at 4. 82 the corrupt reading of Eur. 

Or. 2? 

Mr. Cohoon’s translation is good and very 
readable, except in verse passages. But there 
are a few serious mistranslations: ¢.g. at I. 10 
rov ... dydpevov surely refers to the Adyos; 
at I. 42 the correspondence avrd re . . . nas 
re is obscured ; at 2. 19 Homer is the subject 
of gnoi; at 3. 17 va... émerndedy means 
‘that a man should practise’ (cf Plut. Mor. 
333A) ; at 4. 1 ov mdvu Tt oxoAd{ovra is trans- 
lated ‘when not over-busy’; at 4. 94 the mean- 
ing is surely ‘that money comprises in the 
smallest space the power of wealth > at 7. 140 
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Gras pn, ‘take care that . . . not,’ is translated 
‘in order that . . . not’; at 8. 23 wévos means 
‘ pain,’ not ‘ work,’ and ravry mpdéceory ‘ attacks 
this,’ not ‘ proceeds in this way.’ 

The introductions, both general and particu- 
lar, are meagre even for a Loeb edition ; e.g. 
even the fact that the Euboean oration is in- 
complete is not mentioned. A little more 
detail about the conversion of Dio and his 
relations to Trajan might render the orations 
on kingship more palatable. 

Misprints are rather numerous; ov ydp odv. 
és for ov yap obv, Ss at 1. 8 (unless this is an 
emendation), @ for g at 3. 4, veg for beg at 
10. 26 are not immediately obvious. The old 
order of the orations is followed. 

W. HAMILTON. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Pollucis Onomasticon. E codicibus ab ipso 
collatis denuo edidit et adnotavit ERICUS 
BETHE. Fasciculus posterior libros VI-X 
continens. Pp. vi+ 258. (Lexicographi 
Graeci, IX.) Leipzig : Teubner, 1931. Cloth, 
RM. 18 (unbound, 16). 

EXCEPT that the main indexes are to follow, 

this work is now complete. 

‘Le procédé adopte par M. Bethe dans son 
édition de Pollux a l’avantage de donner un 
tableau précis de l'état de la tradition, mais, 
pour arriver a ce résultat, il a di se résigner a 
imprimer un texte répulsif et 4 peine lisible.’ 
To this harsh verdict of a pamphlet to which 
attention was recently drawn in C.R. (XLVI 
p- 242) Mr Bethe had replied beforehand in his 
preface of 1900: ‘at quis quaeso /eget Pollu- 
cem?’ The print is good. The brackets and 
letters that denote the absence of parts of the 
text from this or that MS are equally easy to 
interpret and to ignore. Another merit of his 
text is that it does not tamper with misquota- 
tions. The editor’s work has been well and 
truly done, but the great thing is that it has 
been done. So he thinks himself. ‘Quod 
juvenis temere susceperam senex denique ad 
finem perduxi. Per xliii annos Pollux mihi 
comes erat, non amicus.’ He smiles at the 
thought that his name is ‘for ever’ coupled 
with Pollux. Yet it is no ill fame to be (let us 
say) Castor to this poor Poll. 

E. HARRISON. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 


HEINRICH HopPE: Beitrage zur Sprache und 
Krititk Tertullians. Pp. 168. Lund : Gleerup, 
1932. Paper, 5 Swedish crowns (7 shillings). 

IN 1903 appeared Hoppe’s Syntax und Stil des 

Tertullian, which has since then been used by 

all serious students of Tertullian as the chief 

guide to the study of that difficult author’s 
language. The generation that has passed 

since then has not only seen the issue of a 

number of publications of more or less import- 

ance on the subject, but Hoppe has himself 

continued to study the author, partly with a 

view to his Vienna edition of certain of the 

treatises. The result of these studies we have 
in the present valuable volume, to which the 

New Society of Letters in Lund has given the 


hospitality of its ‘ publications.’ The book is 
divided into four parts: syntax (cases, moods, 
tenses, etc.), style (e//ipsis, constructio ad sen- 
sum, asyndeton, the clausula), vocabulary, and 
individual passages. It is stimulating and sug- 
gestive throughout, and will be found most 
helpful to the study of Tertullian. With regard 
to restruo (p. 148), Mr. Getty calls my attention 
to the fact that it is now printed in Stat. 
Theb. x 879. A. SOUTER. 
University of Aberdeen. 


Thasci Caecili Cypriani De Habitu Virginum. 
A Commentary, with an Introduction and 
Translation. By SISTER ANGELA ELIZABETH 
KEENAN. Pp. xiv+188. Washington, D.C.: 
Catholic University of America, 1932. Paper, 


3-50. 
A Corpus of all the Greek and Latin literature 
concerning the Christian life of women has long 
seemed to me one of the needs of our time. 
The texts should be critically edited, arranged 
in chronological order, and equipped with an 
introduction showing their interrelations with 
one another and a study of the arguments con- 
tained in them. Of such a Corpus the present 
treatise would form an important part. Sister 
Angela’s edition is a good piece of work. The 
only criticisms I have to offer are, first, that an 
opportunity has been lost through the absence 
of collations of some of the old Cyprianic MSS. 
neglected by Hartel, and, second, that certain 
errors have crept into the work. On p. ix, 
under ‘Stahlin,’ 1905 should be 1905-1909 ; 
p. x, ‘ Lexicographie’ should be ‘ Lexikographie’; 
p. 78, read ‘ proficisci’ for ‘ proficiscere’; p. 84, 
correct ‘Ammonius’ to ‘Ammianus’ and ‘undue’ 
to ‘undae’; p. 86, correct the punctuation of 
t Cor. 6, 19; p. 90, for mecdum=nondum, 
Jerome should be added; p. 101, read mulie- 
bria for muliebra; p. 120, correct sectare to 
seclari; p. 145, 0pOaduav misprinted; p. 147, 
book of Irenaeus (Book I) omitted ; p. 156, 1.7 
from foot, Greek misprinted; p. 169, read 
‘delicate’ for ‘ delicata.’ A. SOUTER. 
University of Aberdeen. 


Die lateinischen Oribasiustibersetzungen (Sym- 
bolae Osloenses, Fasc. Supplet. 5), Von 
HENNING M@RLAND. Pp. 202. Oslo: Brag- 
ger, 1932. Paper. 

Most Latin medical writings are unlitérary, 
and of none is this truer than of the two Latin 
translations of Oribasius. Mgrland argues 
forcibly that both the earlier and the later of 
these are sixth-century products of Ravenna or 
neighbourhood, whereas earlier students have 
been inclined to assign the later to the ninth or 
tenth century. He has studied them carefully 
not only in their printed form but in the manu- 
scripts, and is fortified by an excellent know- 
ledge of published writings on vulgar Latin. 

He is able to point to numerous omissions on 

the part of the Zhesaurus and other standard 

works, and has produced a work that no one 
interested in the later Latin can afford to 
neglect. The book is clearly arranged and well 
indexed. 

A few notes may be appended: p. 7, for 
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*Liddel’ read ‘Liddell’; p. 45, for ‘ sisiéme’ 
read ‘sixiéme’; p. 62, the other form iusum 
might have been mentioned ; p. 76, the neuter 
flosculum perhaps deserved mention ; p. 79 
1. 6, add ‘ span.’ ; Pp. 90, refer to French ‘fiole ’; ; 
p. 93, for ‘ Philippus’ read ‘ Phillippicus ’; p. 96, 
Geotk Bepvixn side by side with Bepevixy de- 
served mention; p. 98, under mascentia refer to 
Rénsch 50, as Georges has overlooked the 
biblical examples ; p. 103, 1. 6, the statement is 
rye as Fr. verge 1S used in this sense ; 
. 131, after ‘Cod. Aug. * add ‘ Karlsruhe’ in 
Ciachass for the sake of the uninitiated ; p. 150, 
n. I, of. the analogous case of a/ligo taking the 
place of /igo, and the consequent creation of 
adalligo; p. 153, maustatur occurs in Pelagius 
in Rom. XII 11, and Cassiodorus alters it to 
nausiam patitur ; p. 168, de sudbito still exists 
in Spanish; p. 171, the ‘relative frequency of 
antea and ante will have to be studied afresh 
when certain texts are better edited ; pi 173, 
1. 10, insert ‘ Vol. II’ before ‘ 233’; p. 174, with 
pessimissimus, cf. modern Italian ‘ultimissimo ; 
p- 186, the prevalence of pude tenus is un- 
doubtedly due to the fact that Virgil begins 
Aen. I11 427 with these very words; p. 195, 
read ‘Wagener’ for ‘Wagner’; p. 202, read 
‘ Liibker’ for ‘Liibke.’ There are misprints on 
pages 27, 134, 166, 177. A. SOUTER. 
University of Aberdeen. 


Mitteilungen aus der Papyrussammlung der 
Giessener Universitatsbibliothek. U1, Griech- 
isthe Privatbriefe (P. bibl. univ. Giss. 18- 
33). Bearbeitet von HEINRICH BUTTNER. 
(Schriften der Hessischen Hochschulen: Uni- 
versitiét Giessen, 1931, Heft 3.) Pp. 40; 
 emigg Giessen : Alfred Tépelmann, 1931. 

aper 

THIs little volume, which the author states was 

accepted as a dissertation at Giessen, contains 

sixteen letters, almost all of which have points 
of interest. All except the first, a mere scrap, 
are of the Roman or Byzantine period, chiefly 
the former. No. 20, which in part concerns 
some missing legal papers, is exceptionally 
interesting. No. 22 is also a letter of some 
note, as it relates to a consignment of money, 
but it has not quite the importance it would 
possess if the author’s readings in ll. 3-4 were 
correct. Professor Hunt has pointed out to me 
that the true readings are respectively tpia 
xvideca orarnpev and xvideov év vovmpor ; and 
the elaborate commentary contributed by Dr. 

Heichelheim suffers in consequence. I may 

remark that the date of this letter seems likely 

to be towards the end rather than (as the editor 
states in a note) about the middle of the third 
century. No. 25 contains some noteworthy 

hrases, though several of the readings seem a 

ittle doubtful ; in 1. 6 f. waria should probably 
be read in place of éxria, and in 1. § oo is pre- 
sumably for gv. In No. 29 is an interesting 

— to the illness of the recipient’s chil- 
ren 
Letters are always a difficulty to editors. 

The handwriting may be bad, the spelling is 

often erratic and the grammar indifferent, 

and the comparative absence (except in the 
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opening and closing phrases) of stereotyped 
formulae, combined with the constant allusions 
to circumstances familiar to the parties them- 
selves but unknown to us, complicates the 
editor's task. Mr. Biittner has done his work 
well and has provided an ample but not over- 
weighted commentary. Naturally, neither his 
readings nor his explanations are always accep- 
table. Besides the points mentioned above, in 
19, 10 €v <u>xo (=oixg), suggested by Pro- 
fessor Kalbfleisch, is certainly right, though the 
editor prefers to take cov as a place-name. 
doubt his suggestion in the note on 20, 6 that 
orpariorns need not be a private soldier ; if the 
man had a higher rank why not mention it? 
In 23, 1 dvadépovrs is perhaps likelier than 
diapépoy rt ; and in 26, 10-13 the readings are 
clearly wrong. H. I. BELL. 
British Museum. 


Memoirs of the American Academy in Rome. 
Vol. X. Pp. 182 ; frontispiece and 60 plates. 
Rome: American Academy, 1932. 

THIS volume contains nine articles, all dealing 

with classical subjects, and all but one strictly 

archaeological. The exception is Henry A. 

Sanders’s The so-called First Triumvirate, the 

chief purpose of which is to prove that Cicero 

was long unaware of the existence of this secret 
coalition. The same scholar publishes two 
small private collections of sepulchral inscrip- 
tions at Rome, one of which contains some 

Renaissance pieces and some forgeries ; and 

A. M. Harmon and Esther V. Hansen publish 

a catalogue of the pre-classical and classical 

Greek vases and the Italic vases directly derived 

from the Greek in the Museum of the Academy. 

In Further Pompetan Studies A. W. Van Buren 

handles eleven matters of interest, including the 

identification of an aviary. Three articles are 
concerned with the restoration of Roman build- 
ings: the Bath at Leptis Magna (George Fraser 
and A. W. Van Buren), the ‘Terme Nuove’ at 

Ostia (B. Kenneth Johnson) and ‘ Horace’s 

Sabine Villa’ (Thomas D. Price). James H. 

Oliver deals very elaborately with the extension 

of the pomerium by Augustus, and Marian Ayer 

Rubins proposes a new interpretation of ‘ Jupiter 

Elicius’ as ‘the god through whom man could 

“draw forth” from heaven knowledge of his 

all-important ritual.’ D. S. ROBERTSON. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 





Archaeology in England and Wales, 1914- te 
By T. D. KENDRICK, M.A,, and C. F. C. 
HAWEES, M.A., F.S.A. Pp. esc 30 
plates, 123 illustrations in the text. London : 
Methuen, 1932. Cloth, 18s. 

THE accumulation of practical and theoretical 

data resulting from the rapid advance of post- 

war archaeology has threatened to become 
embarrassing not only by its complexity but 
because the dsiecta membra must be sought 
over a wide area, often in remote and compara- 
tively inaccessible periodicals. To the corre- 
lation of this material for England and Wales 

Messrs Kendrick and Hawkes now contribute 

a survey which is the most ambitious yet at- 

tempted, since it offers us for the years 1914-31 
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a well-illustrated summary covering all the re- 
cognized ‘periods’ of pre-Conquest archaeology. 
Though the wisdom of comprising so extensive 
a field within the limits of a single volume 
may be doubted, the authors’ familiarity with 
the literature of their periods and their ability 
to point the wider significance of available 
material have at least diminished the difficulties. 
Yet the variations in the level of our knowledge 
cannot be entirely overcome, and even Mr. 
Kendrick’s careful and impartial summary in 
the opening chapters will scarcely allow the 
average reader to move with ease through the 
many controversies surrounding the early 
phases of pre-history. 

Beginning with the eoliths which are the 
‘probable artifacts’ of pre-palaeolithic man, the 
author passes from the Palaeolithic (Ch. II and 
III) to the Mesolithic and Neolithic ages 
(IV, V), considers at length the dating of the 
flint-mines (VI), and after a succinct account 
(VII) of the Stonehenge excavations and their 
results, to which is conveniently added a survey 
of Woodhenge and other ‘sacred enclosures,’ 
discusses the material now to hand for classifi- 
cation of the Beaker invaders, together with 
the barrows and flint and metal implements of 
the Early and Middle Bronze Age. In view of 
the statement on p. 118 (top), it is interesting 
to note that a bronze flanged celt from Birtley 
(Co. Durham) has lately been proved to have 
been not merely cast but scientifically annealed 
and hardened. 

In Ch. IX-XI (more than half the text) 
Mr. Hawkes completes the account of the 
Bronze Age, and gives an admirably concise 
review of the Early Iron Age (X) on the basis 
of his own triple cultural grouping, already 
familiar to us. Discussion of the Belgic culture 
of ‘ Iron Age C’ leads on to the Roman period 
(XI), which is dealt with (where possible 
chronologically) under nine headings: Con- 
Northern 


quest of Lowlands: of Wales: 
Frontiers: Towns: Countryside: Industry, 
Art and Commerce: Religion and Burial: 


Population, Language and Government : Later 
Empire and Evacuation. Each forms a well- 
documented and instructive survey. The 
reader’s own interests may alone suggest 
omissions. Northern antiquaries will perhaps 
regret that the references to air-photography do 
not include the recent part-survey of Hadrian’s 
Wall. Again, to the eviden: » for iron-smelting 
(pp. 273-4) the present reviewer, at least, would 
wish to add Mr. E. Straker’s Wealden /ron, 
the interest of which has been enhanced by 
the tracing of the Roman road from London 
through the Sussex iron area. 

In the final chapter Mr. Kendrick, reviewing 
Anglo-Saxon material, deals notably with the 
Saxon invasion of Wessex, with cemeteries, 
settlements and earthworks, and the dating of 
Northumbrian and other sculpture. 

A brief select bibliography and a full index 
complete a valuable reference-book. 

G. CLEMENT WHITTICK. 


Armstrong College, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
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Die siidgallische Terrasigillata-Industrie nach 
den Graffiti aus La Graufesenque. Von H. 
GUMMERUS. Pp.18. (Societas Scientiarum 
Fennica: Commentationes Humanarum Lit- 
terarum III. 3.) Helsingfors: Akademische 
Buchhandlung, 1930. 

AMONG the most intriguing discoveries of recent 

times in the field of Roman archaeology is a 

series of what must be business memoranda 

connected with the production at La Graufesen- 
que of what a pedantic fashion compels us to 
call Zerra Sigtllata. Some forty in number, 
found among the débris of the actual factories 
and written on the flat surfaces of discarded 
dishes, their general form is always the same. 

They are arranged in four columns : (a) names 

of potters, (4) names of vessels, (c) dimensions 

of vessels, (¢) numbers. Thus a line will read 

‘Masuetos. Mor(tari). Pedalis.s LXXX.’ The 

totals, which are occasionally given, are all of 

the order of 30,000. A few also contain short 
phrases in Celtic, certain interpretations of 
which the Celticists have so far failed to produce. 

How then are these documents to be explained? 

L’Abbé Hermet, their discoverer, and Professor 

J. Loth regard them as memoranda of consign- 

ments sent out, Déchelette (who had seen only 

seven imperfectly preserved lists) as memoranda 
of orders received, Oxé, who was able to produce 
parallels to them from Italy, Montans (South of 

France), Blickweiler and Rheinzabern (Palati- 

nate), saw that they must be concerned with 

production and explained them as lists of batches 
of unbaked vessels prepared for baking. Gum- 
merus here produces strong arguments against 
all these views. His suggestion is that they 
were the contributions provided by several firms 
to a production organized according to a 
common scheme. Working more or less in 
conjunction, the group of firms decided what 
would be a reasonable production to meet the 
demand for various kinds of vessels. These 
were then allotted to the several firms according 
to their productive capacity by men appointed 
for the purpose, who were called ‘ cassidanni.’ 
This theory explains many of the characteristics 
of the lists and avoids many of the difficulties— 
some of them insuperable—raised by the other 
suggestions. It has however itself to face ob- 
jections which in the present state of our know- 
ledge cannot satisfactorily be met. The fact is 
that a certain explanation of the character of the 
lists will only be possible when the Celtic phrases 
have been interpreted. Professor Loth (Revue 

Celtigque XLI, p. 59) regards these documents 

as ‘une éclatante démonstration de la sfreté 

avec laquelle ... on peut aujourd’hui recon- 
stituer les formes du vieux celtique.’ Professor 

Vendryes (#6id. XLIII, p. 441 f.) in a review of 

Oxé's wor« reproaches him with having neg- 

lected Loth’s article and rejects his suggestions 

on philological grounds, but does not offer any- 
thing better. And if one asks what we learn 
from Loth’s article this is the answer: of the 
crucial words he explains “sddos as ‘collection, 
groupement’ ; wxsedia as ‘jusqu’a’ (Oxé trans- 
lates ‘ungefahr,’ which Vendryes thinks philo- 
logically unacceptable) ; antagis ‘parait in- 
connu’; of the five names of vessels, which he 
regards as Celtic, another philologist rejects 














(rightly, I think) his interpretation of three and 
proposes » better, though far from certain, ex- 
planation of /uxtos. Other words he omits from 
consideration in the belief (certainly wrong) that 
they are names of potters. Graffito 36 he does 
not attempt to interpret. His discussion is no 
doubt of interest to philologists, but towards the 
explanation of the documents it gives practically 
no help at all. The historian and the archaeo- 
logist issay perhaps be permitted to regret that 
the philologist is less successful in the recovery 
of the meanings than of the forms of the words 
he studies. 
D. ATKINSON. 
University of Manchester. 


Leontios Makhairas: Recital concerning the 
Sweet Land of Cyprus entitled ‘ Chronicle. 
Edited with a translation and notes by 
R. M. DAWKINS. 2 vols. Pp. xvit+685, 
333; map and genealogical table. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press (London: Milford), 1932. 
Cloth, Sos. 

STUDENTS of later Greek history and philology 

owe Professor Dawkins a large debt for this 

edition of Makhairas’s Cypriot chronicle, 
hitherto only published in Sathas’s edition. 

Professor Dawkins has done his’ work 

thoroughly; vol. I contains the text with 

alternative readings and a translation: vol. II 

an introduction on the manuscripts, a biblio- 

graphy, a discussion of the language, full notes 
and an admirable series of indexes. 

The historical interest of Makhairas’s work 
lies in the fact that he was a Greek, a member 
of the Greek church, but at the same time a 
loyal and admiring servant of the Lusignan 
dynasty. In Cyprus, as on a smaller scale in 
Lesbos, the Frankish rulers managed to win the 
toleration and almost the affection of their 
Greek subjects. Makhairas, though he regrets 
the royal patronage of the Latin church, is only 
roused to indignation when one of his com- 
patriots becomes a convert to it. Otherwise he 
clearly feels more sympathy with the Frankish 
aristocracy than with his lowlier fellow-Greeks. 
His hatred is reserved for the Genoese and the 
Venetians. The philological interest is even 
greater. Makhairas himself says that the 
Cypriots of his day spoke and wrote a language 
such that ‘no one in the world can say what our 
language is’; and certainly his language, though 
vigorous and expressive, is, as Greek, somewhat 
peculiar. Professor Dawkins provides a short 
but useful account of the main traits of the 
dialect and the sources, chiefly Frankish, of the 
vocabulary, and shows its relationship to 
modern Cypriot. 

So thorough a work precludes criticism. One 
might however wish that Professor Dawkins 
had given a fuller account of the connections of 
the educated Cypriots with Constantinople and 
explained how it was that Lepenthrinos, the 
correspondent of Niketas Gregoras, wrote 
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Greek so unlike that of Makhairas. In the 
fourteenth century, as the life of St. Gregory of 
Sinai shows, Cypriot lords would still go to 
Constantinople for their education. 

The translation is excellent. Possibly justice 
is scarcely done to the word cafodixds. ‘Main’ 
seems hardly to bring out the full sense: 
xadodixds adévrns surely means more than 
‘independent prince,’ rather, what Henry VIII 
of England understood when he called himself 
an Emperor; and when Makhairas describes 
the Latin church as Apostolic and the Greek as 
Catholic, ‘independent’ is even more of an 
undertranslation. It is a pity, too, but perhaps 
inevitable, that ‘Pwpaior, with its faintly 
oecumenical implication, should have to be 
translated as ‘ Greek.’ 

STEVEN RUNCIMAN. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Kleine Schriften, 3. Band. Von FRANZ BUE- 
CHELER. Pp.ii+439. Leipzig and Berlin: 
Teubner, 1930. Paper, M. 18 (bound, 20). 

THE present volume, which is, like the previous 

one, edited by O. Hense and E. Lommatzsch, 

contains practically all the papers and addresses 
published by Buecheler from 1884 to 1908, the 
year of his death. The valuable series of 
special studies entitled ‘Altes Latein ’ is con- 
tinued, and the Italic dialects, especially Os- 
can, fill a good many pages. The pioneer 
article on the Praenestine fibula is included. 

Buecheler’s revision of Jahn’s Persius and 

Juvenal fell within the period covered by the 

volume, and these authors receive considerable 

attention. The paper which brings forth from 
the Florilegium Sangallense and elucidates 
the famous suffamine mulio consul contains 
some characteristic remarks on the duties and 
the limitations of textual critics and exegetes. 
There is a paper (not, perhaps, one of his best) 
on the Bodleian additions to Juvenal ; there 
are also articles (whose value, though now 
diminished, is not exhausted) on the text- 
tradition of the two satirists. Hard words and 
fragmentary traces of them were a constant 
challenge and :ncitement to Buecheler, and 
many are the gleams of light which he throws 
upon them. It is impossible to give here an 
adequate idea of the various subjects dealt 
with in the 1o2 articles contained in this 
volume. Whatever his limitations, Buecheler 
was a great scholar who never shrank from 
the investigation of minutiae and at the same 
time did not make them an end in themselves. 

The truly admirable indices which conclude 

this third and final volume of his A/eine 

Schriften show an astonishing number of themes 

on which we must turn to him for necessary 

information or for valuable suggestion. Few 
scholars have left a more honourable legacy. 
W. B. ANDERSON. 
University of Manchester. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editors of the CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


SIRs, 

Mr. A. R. Bonus (C.R., XLVI, 189) 
evidently thinks an attack is the best defence. 
Instead of attempting to meet my objections to 
his theory, he calls on me to answer his objec- 
tions to mine. My argument, he says, is 
‘based on a series of assumptions having no 
sure foundation in scripture.’ First, he says, I 
am ‘compelled to assume that in Polybius’ 
time the Aygues was called the Isara.’ I as- 
sumed nothing of the kind. One advantage of 
my theory is precisely that it is consistent with 
any reading or emendation of Livy and Poly- 
bius, since the pre-Roman name of the Aygues 
is unknown, whereas the Sorgues is impossible 
because its ancient name is known, and no one 
would follow Professor Conway in his desperate 
attempt to bring Livy, Polybius, and Strabo 
into harmony by emending all three. I may 
add that to substitute the Aygues for the 
Sorgues does not necessarily ‘damage the 
Col du Clapier theory.” On the contrary it 
strengthens it by reconciling the number of 
marches with the actual distances.* 

Next he says I ‘ make the further assumption 
that Polybius’ distances were merely inferences 
from the number of days of Hannibal’s march 
or his own journey.” It is not an assumption 
but a logical inference. No one supposes that 
either Hannibal or Polybius had the route 
measured by surveyors, and there were no 
Roman milestones, yet Polybius gives distances. 
The only reasonable conclusion is that they 
were inferred from the number of days of a 
march or journey. As I did not wish to make 
assumptions, I left it an open question whether 
it was Hannibal’s march or Polybius’ own 
journey. But I have no doubt whatever that 
the number of days was derived from Silenus’ 
narrative. Very probably Silenus followed 
Xenophon’s example in the Amadasis and 
gave, not only the number of days, but also the 
number of stades. But let us see how Mr. 
Bonus proceeds in this matter. On p. 3 of his 
book he quotes with approval the statement 
that ‘in Polybius’ day there were no Roman 
roads in Languedoc.’ He believes, therefore, 
as most people do, that Polybius published the 
third book of his history before Gallia Nar- 
bonensis became a Roman province and before 
the Via Domitia was made, z.e., before 121 B.C. 
Yet on p. 18 he writes ‘ Now, when Polybius 
followed the route taken by Hannibal, if indeed 
he did so in this section, it would appear that 
this length of the road from Tarascon, through 
Avignon, Orange, Montélimar, and Valence 
had been measured, and milestones set up.’ 
Here he assumes that there were Roman mile- 





1 Professor Spenser Wilkinson, when abandon- 
ing the Sorgues, was ill-advised to substitute the 
Durance, for, as he himself admits, Hannibal 
would reach that river in two marches from 
Fourques (Vineteenth Century, CX1, 99). 


stones as far as the Isére at a time when the 
country had not even been conquered. Then 
he goes on ‘ When he turned up the Isére valley 
towards Grenoble, he got on to a road not yet 
measured, on which there were no milestones. 
He had consequently to record the distance by 
time.’ What is this but the very ‘ assumption ’ 
that I make? The only difference between us 
is that I hold that there were no milestones 
anywhere in Gaul when Polybius wrote, whereas 
Mr. Bonus thinks there were milestones in the 
Rhone valley, though not between it and Spain, 
and that he thinks Hannibal’s army of 46,000 
men marched 22 miles a day, whereas I suppose 
its normal day’s march was about 10 Roman 
miles ; for that estimate I have the authority of 
Polybius, to say nothing of modern soldiers. 

My third assumption is ‘that Polybius 
followed Hannibal's route through the Alps, 
which Polybius himself does not claim to have 
done.’ What Polybius says is jets dé epi rod- 
twv elOaprds dwopawiueba bid Td wepi Trav mpdtewv 
wap’ avrav ioropnxévac tav maparerevxédrwy ois 
ka:pots, rods 5¢ rérous karwrrevxévar kal TH did Tov 
Adrewv abrot KexpioOa wopeig ywioews Evexa xai 
béas (3. 48 §12). It is plain that in this context 
Tovs rérovs means the country Hannibal passed 
through and 77 .. . wopelg the route which 
Hannibal took over the Alps, for no other route 
would be relevant. Moreover my argument 
does not depend in any way on this ‘assump- 
tion.’ I believe that all the statements about 
Hannibal’s march that are of any value are 
derived from Silenus and that Polybius added 
nothing of importance from his own observa- 
tions. 

My fourth assumption is ‘that “the river 
itself” (unnamed) of Polybius III. 39 was the 
Rhone and not the Durance.’ Polybius’ words 
are dd dé rijs diaBdoews Tod ‘Podavod ropevouevors 
wap’ abrdv Tév worapov ws érl ras wryas Ews mpds Thy 
dvaBoriv tov “AXrewv Thy els "IraXlay xidcoe rerpa- 
xéoc. Mr. Bonus holds (p. 7) that this sen- 
tence refers, not to the route taken by Hanni- 
bal, but to ‘the direct route . . . up the valley 
of the Durance,’ which he did not take. But 
hpedre Hew in the next section shows that 
Polybius is speaking of Hannibal’s route, and 
apart from that nobody who knew Greek would 
seriously maintain that wap’ adrdv riv rorapdr, 
following immediately on of ‘Podavoi, could 
mean anything but the Rhone. Also 1,400 
stades are 175 Roman miles,? whereas accord- 





2 Professor Spenser Wilkinson (/Vineteenth 
Century, CX1, 99) thinks I ‘adopt a now dis- 
carded length for the stadium.’ I followed the 
data given in Sandys’ Companion to Greek 
Studies, p. 439, only correcting the length of 
the English foot to 304°8 mm. I took Poly- 
bius’ stadium to be 600 Attic feet. With these 
data 100 stades=11 English miles, as Professor 
Spenser Wilkinson says, and 8 stades=4,795 
Roman feet, which is 205 Roman feet short of 
a Roman mile. Thus 8 stades are roughly 
equivalent to a Roman mile. As Polybius’ 
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ing to Strabo, p. 179, it was only 63 Roman 
miles from Tarascon to the beginning of the 
ascent of the Alps on the Durance route. 
My fifth assumption is that in Polybius, 3. 42 
§ 1, ‘the “ four days’ march from the sea” is to 
be reckoned from the nearest point of the coast, 
and not from the point where Hannibal himself 
turned inland.’ I neither said nor assumed 
that it was to be reckoned from the nearest 
point of the coast. I followed Professor Spenser 
Wilkinson in supposing that Polybius reckoned 
the distance by the marches of Scipio’s army. 
I have motored from Nimes to Aiguesmortes, 
Les Saintes-Maries, and St.-Gilles, and I have 
gone by train to Narbonne. Hence I do not 
believe that Hannibal followed the coast to 
Aiguesmortes, as Mr. Cecil Torr supposes. I 
agree with Mr. Bonus (p. 26) that he would 
turn inland at Agde to avoid the lagoons and 
salt-marshes. Now Agde, as Mr. Bonus says, 
is about 80 miles from Tarascon. Since Taras- 
con is only about 35 miles from the sea, I 
cannot believe that Polybius would have said in 
effect that it was 80. And anyhow it does not 
affect the main argument,.for Mr. Bonus thinks, 
as I do, that Hannibal crossed at Tarascon. 
Finally, Mr. Bonus complains that I do not 
specify any of the points in which he is contra- 
dicted by Livy and Polybius. Surely he under- 
stands that, when the foundation of his theory is 
demolished, it would be a waste of time to 
criticize the details. I have already said that 
he begins by declaring Polybius, 3. 39, to be 
spurious. Till he can induce any competent 
scholar to accept that opinion, it is unnecessary 
to discuss the fabric which he builds on it; 
twa wh pdoxy 5 dropeiv me, I will give one instance. 
On p. 18 he says ‘the 800 stades represent the 
distance from Tarascon to the Rhone-Isére 
confluence [Mr. Bonus thinks the Island lay to 
the north of the Istre]. It is the same piece of 
road to which Livy alludes (21. 31) when he 
says that after four days’ march from the 
Durance, Hannibal reached the “ Island.”’ 
Livy’s words are guartis castris ad Insulam 
peruenit (21. 31 § 4). He says not a word 
about the Durance, and the context shows 





distances are merely inferences from the num- 
ber of days, it is unnecessary to be more exact. 
But why, after reckoning 600 stades as about 
66 English miles, I made 800 stades nearly 92, 
I cannot say. I should have said 88. 





clearly that the four days’ march is measured 
from the Rhone crossing. The Durance is not 
mentioned till § 9. Polybius says in 3. 49 § 5 
"AvviBas 5¢ romnoduevos etfs éwi rérrapas huepas Thy 
wopelay, dd Tis diaBdoews xe mpds Thy Kadovpévny 
Ncor, and in 3. 50 § 1 'AvviBas 3 év judpus déxa 
mopevels wapd tov woraudv els dxraxogiovs oradious 
hptaro rns mpds Tas “Adwets dvaBodys. It is plain 
that Polybius’ 49 § 5 corresponds to Livy’s 
31 § 4 and Polybius’ four days’ march from the 
crossing to Livy’s guartis castris. And it is 
equally plain that the march of 800 stades in 
ten days to the ascent of the Alps is not the 
march of four days to the Island. Therefore 
Mr. Bonus’ statements are clearly at variance 
with both Livy and Polybius. 
Yours truly, 
R. L. DUNBABIN. 


University of Tasmania. 





To the Editors of the CLASSICAL REVIEW, 


DEAR SIRS, 

May I ask that you give space in the 
Classical Review to this request? 

I am preparing for publication a complete 
collation of the MSS. of Petronius. A MS., 
once at Messina but now lost, is known only 
through a collation made by Otto Jahn in 1839 
(Biicheler, ed. mai., p. xx), Biicheler used this 
collation, and Beck secured a copy of it for his 
work on the Petronius MSS. 

Three copies of the Bipontine edition of 1790, 
with notes and collations by Jahn, are listed in 
the sale catalogue of his library, issued by 
Joseph Baer, Max Cohn and Sons and M. Lem- 
pertz in 1870 (Nos. 6490, 6491, 6492 in Part I). 
Some of his books went to the late Professor 
J. E. B. Mayor, part of whose library was pur- 
chased by Messrs. Bowes and Bowes of Cam- 
bridge, then dispersed. 

It would greatly further my work if the copy 
of Jahn’s Bipontine edition with his collation of 
the Messina MS. could be found. Anyone who 
has in his possession any one of the copies men- 
tioned will confer a great favor upon me by 
communicating with me. 

Yours truly, 
EvAN T. SAGE, 
Professor of Latin. 
University of Pittsburgh. 





SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS 


THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY. 


VoL. XXVI. Nos. 1-7 (OCTOBER—NOVEMBER, 
1932). 


J. Stinchcomb, Literary Interests of a Roman 
Magnate (Q. Tullius Cicero). Documented 
sketch of his life, character, and literary 
activities. L. R. Shero, Xenophon's Portrait 
of a Young Wife. Discusses how far X., 
who is the rather priggish husband Ischo 


machus, is presenting the normal views ot 
his generation, and how far notions of his 
own, A. D. Fraser, Zhe Suitors’ Competi- 
tion in Archery (Odyssey XX1. 419-23). Iron 
axeheads (of the Syrian spectacles type), 
with holes all ready for the test, are known 
as early. mparn credem cannot be ‘the 
foremost point of the haft’ or ‘ the top of the 
handle.’ Translate ‘the arrow did not miss 
the entrance of the hole (or the actual hole) 
in every one of the axes, but went right 
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through and out of the end of the row.’ 
L. A. Post, Menander and Terence. M. is 
superior, and Quintilian is right (in comoedia 
maxime claudicamus). T. dissipates the 
feeling of M. by compression and excision 
and overlays it with artificiality, and substi- 
tutes intrigue for psychological elaboration. 
M. Hadas, Afollonius called the Rhodian 
(two articles), Analyses the whole epic, 
stressing A.’s merits, especially his primacy 
in the romantic love-story: A. is conscious 
of the importance and novelty of his Book 
III. He skilfully chooses the most novel or 
effective versions of various incidents. Jason 
is Often dujxavos. The slavish copying of 
the intervention of Eros is a flaw in Aeneid 
IV. H.C. Nutting, Zucan VII. 1-6. LI. 2-3 
(in spite of Housman) naturally mean that 
the sun made a short start westward up the 
steep, and then turned back. Munguam 
magis may be taken with segnior, ‘more 
slowly—never more so.’ H. L. Ebeling, 
Light on Vergil, Aeneid V1. 550-1. An Ari- 
zona torrent really ‘torquet sonantia saxa.’ 
C. Knapp, American /ilustrations of Ancient 
Roman life. 1d., An Important Archaeo- 
logical Discovery. Cites Crawford, Antiguity, 
Sept. 1932, on the Indus valley civilization 
and its connections with Babylonia. C/ass¢- 
cal Articles in Non-classical Periodicals 
(references). Classical Association of the 
Atlantic States. Twenty-fourth and twenty- 
fifth annual meetings. 

REVIEWS.—E. G. Suhr, Sculptured Portraits 
of Greek Statesmen, with a Special Study of 
Alexander the Great, Baltimore, 1931. The 
reader eventually discovers much that is of 
service (A. D. Fraser). J. Kromayer, G. 
Veith, etc., Heerwesen und Krieg fihrung 
der Griechen und Romer, Munich, 1928. 
Favourable (W. A. Oldfather). F.R. Earp, 
The Way of the Greeks, Oxford, 1929. 
Stimulating and thought-provoking (G. 
Hirst). F. A. Wright and T. A. Sinclair, 4 
History of Later Latin Literature, 1931. On 
the whole has value, though in the space it 
can be only a brief survey of thirteen cen- 
turies. The lack of documentation is dis- 
tressing, and there are serious omissions. 
American scholarship is almost ignored (J. 
Hammer). E. S. Duckett, Latin Writers of 
the Fifth Century, New York, 1930. Very 
useful : wide reading and sound judgment 
(Id.). A. Ernout and A. Meillet, Dictionnaire 
ttymologique de la langue latine, 1931. Very 
important (E. H. Sturtevant). E. L. John- 
son, Latin Words of Common English, Bos- 
ton, 1931. Useful to teachers (Id.). E. L. 
Hettich and A. G. C. Maitland, Latin Funda- 
mentals, New York, 1930. Favourable (G. A. 
Goodale). 


PHILOLOGISCHE WOCHENSCHRIFT. 


(NOVEMBER—DECEMBER, 1932.) 

GREEK LITERATURE.—H. Weinstock, Sopho- 
kles (Leipzig, 1931, Teubner. Pp. 297] 
(Eichenberg). Intended both for the specialist 
and for the general reader. W’s object is 
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to explain Sophocles’ works from the works 
themselves, and each is analysed in detail 
and in clear and arresting style. Biblio- 
graphical references and notes are intention- 
ally omitted in a popular account. Emphatic- 
ally praised. —R. Roller, Untersuchungen 
zum Anonymus Jamblichi. Tiibinger Diss. 
[Tiibingen, 1931. Pp. 94] (Nestle). Sound 
piece of research. R. achieves his object of 
letting the work explain itself, and he con- 
cludes that we have it complete and that it 
forms a bridge between the Sophists and 
Plato. Reviewer adds corrections.—T. Sinko, 
Literatura grecka. Bd. I, Teil 1: Literatura 
archaiczna(9.-6. Jahrh.) [Cracow, 1931, Akad. 
d. Wiss. Pp. vi+412](K. H. Meyer). This 
first part deals with Homer, Hesiod, Elegiac 
and Lyric Poets, Pindar, Epicharmus. The 
continuation is promised without delay. The 
essential novelty and individuality of S.’s 
work is his description of the influence on the 
literature of Europe of each Greek writer or 
type of literature ; wide and often new per- 
spectives are revealed. Based on conscien- 
tious examination of the enormous output of 
research in recent years.—F. Schroeter, De 
vegum Hellenisticorum epistulis in lapidibus 
servatis quaestiones stilisticae [Leipzig, 1932, 
Teubner. Pp. iv+113] (Hiller von Gaer- 
tringen). Much remains to be done before a 
history of style in state letters can be written. 
S.’s merit consists in having rightly empha- 
sized the special style of this category.—H. 
Carteron, Aristote, Physique [Paris, 1926 and 
1931] (Gohlke). Adopts antiquated view 
that there are no traces of development in 
Aristotle’s works ; translation not as helpful 
as it might be. But it is at present the only 
complete edition with critical apparatus.— 
Lycurgue contre Léocrate, Fragments. Texte 
ét. et trad. par F. Durrbach [Paris, 1932, 
‘ Les Belles Lettres ’] (Riiger). Long intro- 
duction ; text, which does not differ much 
from that of Blass, recommended as com- 
prising the results of modern scholarship ; 
translation very successful, accurate and 
easily intelligible. Reviewer adds a list of 
misprints. 


LATIN LITERATURE.—V. d’Agostino, C. Plinio 


Cecilio Secondo, Epistole scelte col commento. 
Scrittori latini commentati per le scuole, 
no. 98 [Turin, 1931, Soc. edit. internazionale. 
Pp. xxxii + 135] (Schuster). Contains 40 
well-chosen letters. Good critical text, based 
on Kukula’s edition, but with frequent diver- 
gencies and rejection of K.’s conjectures. 
Full and careful commentary. An excellent 
school edition.— Hegesippus gui dicitur : His- 
toriae libri V. Pars prior, textum criticum 
continens. Rec. et praef., comm. crit., indi- 
cibus instr. V. Ussani [Vienna and Leipzig, 
1932.=Corp. script. eccles. lat. vol. LXVI] 
(Manitius). Reviewer expresses sincere grati- 
tude for this critical text of an important 
writer. Vol. II is to contain the commentary 
and indices.—Ausgewahite Komidien des T. 
Maccius Plautus erkl. von Brix-Niemeyer. 
Erstes Bandchen. Trinummus. 6te Aufl. 
neu bearb. von F. Conrad [Leipzig, 1931, 
Teubner] (Klotz). Revised and augmented 
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edition, containing a general introduction to 
Plautus, and brought abreast with the advance 
of Plautine research. Excellent for both 
schools and students. Reviewer makes some 
corrections.—P. de Labriolle, Les satires de 
Juvénal (Paris, Mellottée. Pp. 367] (Helm). 
An attempt to sketch the personality and 
poetic powers of Juvenal, and to show the 
truth of his pictures of Roman society in his 
day. Not meant to be a scientific study, but 
classical scholars will find it useful.—E. 
Lindholm, S¢tilistische Siudien zur Erwei- 
terung der Satzgliederim Lateinischen. Lund 
Diss. [Lund, 1931, Gleerup. Pp. xii+227] 
(Hofmann). From Léfstedt’s distinguished 
school. Covers a wide field from early Latin 
through classical times to post-classical 
authors, and contains a wealth of acute 
Stylistic observations. Reviewer wishes L. 
would extend his investigation to late Latin 
writers too. 

PHILOSOPHY.—D. H. Kesters, Platoons Phai- 
dros als strijdschrift [Katholieke Universiteit 
te Leuven. Pp. 75] (Kraemer). K.’s object 
is to establish the date of the Phaedrus. He 
is successful in proving that the last part is 
an appendix to the original dialogue in answer 
to accusations by Themistius. Reviewer looks 
forward eagerly to K.’s promised further 
studies. 

History.—F. Leifer, Studien zum antiken 
Amterwesen. I. Zur Vorgeschichte des 
rimischen Fiihreramts. Kliio, Beiheft XXIII. 
N.F. Heft X [Leipzig, 1931, Dieterich. 
Pp. xviii+ 328] (Stein). Deserves recognition 
for the boldness and skill with which these 
difficult problems are attacked. But the 
largest and most essential portion of the book, 
dealing with Etruscan official and religious 
inscriptions, is based on shifting foundations, 
and reviewer cannot follow L. in his linguistic 
investigations.—H. Schaefer, S/aatsform und 
Polittk. Untersuchungen sur gyriechischen 
Geschichte des 6. und 5. Jahrhunderts {Leip- 
zig, 1932, Dieterich. Pp. vit+ 283] (Lenschau). 
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Traces the development of Greek inter-state 
agreements (cvppayia, orovdai, etc.) by which 
the isolation of the rds was gradually broken 
down. Wealth of material containing much 
that is noteworthy and stimulating.—A. Momi- 
gliano, L’ opera dell imperatore Claudio 
[Florence, 1932, Vallecchi. Pp. 142] (Hohl). 
A new and more favourable estimate of 
Claudius and his contribution to the Roman 
Empire and history in general. An interest- 
ing and suggestive study. 


LANGUAGE, LEXICOGRAPHY, METRIC.—J. Pelz, 


Der prosodische Hiat. Breslauer Diss. [Bres- 
lau, 1930. Pp. 80] (Klotz). Only deals with 
Plautus. Method sound and well-arranged 
presentation of material. But P. is not quite 
equal to his task, nor has he always exercised 
sufficient care. Reviewer adds four columns 
of detailed criticism.—K. Schmidt, Die Namen 
der attischen Kriegsschifé. Leipziger Diss. 
[Leipzig, 1931, Vogel. Pp. 103] (Késter). 
S.’s purely philological conception of his task 
has been brilliantly carried out. Other ap- 
proaches might also have been considered.— 
Theologisches Wirterbuch zum Neuen Testa- 
ment. Lieferung 1: AQ-ayyedia. Herausg. 
von G. Kittel [Stuttgart, 1932, Kohlhammer. 
Pp. 64] (E. Nestle). On a _ considerably 
wider scale than Cremer-Kégel, and fulfils a 
long-felt need. Of great interest to classical 
scholars, showing, as it does, how often 
familiar classical words acquire fresh mean- 
ings in the New Testament. Well arranged 
and clearly printed. 


PALAEOGRAPHY.—Dorothea W. Singer, Ca/a- 


logue of Latin and vernacular alchemical 
manuscripis in Great Britain and Ireland 
dating from before the Sixteenth Century. 
Vol. 1/7 [Brussels, 1931, Lamertin. Pp. 758- 
1180] (Pfister). This volume concludes the 
catalogue. Reviewer wishes more references 
to the catalogued writings had been given 
and discusses at some length especially in- 
connexion with the available material for the 
treatise De septem herbis. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


All publications which have a bearing on classical studies will be entered in this list if they are sent for 
review. The price should in all cases be stated. 
*,” Excerpts or extracts from periodicals and collections will not be included unless they are also published 
separately. 


Aalders (G. J.D.) Tertullianus’ citaten uit de 
Evangelién en de Oud-latijnsche Bijbe!ver- 
talingen. Pp. 201. Amsterdam: H. J. 
Paris, 1932. Paper. 

Bjorck (G.) Zum Corpus Hippiatricorum 
Graecorum. Beitrage zur antiken Tierheil- 
kunde. Pp.91. (Uppsala Universitets Ars- 
skrift 1932. Filosof, Sprakvetenskap och 
Historiska Vetenskaper. 5.) Uppsala : Lund- 
equist. Paper, 3 kr. 

Bury (R.G.) The Symposium of Plato. Edited 
with introduction, critical notes and commen- 

tary. Second Edition. Pp. Ixxviii + 179. 

Cambridge: Heffer, 1932. Cloth, 7s. 


Cesareo(E.) Sallustio. Pp.’iv+173. Florence : 


Le Monnier, 1932. Paper, L. 5. 


Cockle (G. L.) Intermediate Latin Reader. 


Pp. xix+224. London: University Tutorial 
Press, 1933. Cloth, 4s. 


Dirksen (A. H.) The New Testament Concept 


of Metanoia. Pp. xi+257. Washington, 
D.C.: The Catholic University of America, 
1932. Paper. 


Drexler (H.) Plautinische Akzentstudien. II. 


Band. Pp. viiit+375. (Abh. d. Schlesischen 
Ges. f. vaterlandische Cultur, Geisteswissen- 
schaftliche Reihe, 7. Heft.) Breslau: Mar- 
cus, 1932. Paper, RM. 22. 
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Esdaile (A.) Moments. Pp. 14. London: 
Lund, Humphries, 1932. Paper, Is. 

Gardner (E. A.) Greece and the Aegean. 
With a preface by Sir R. Rodd and a chapter 
on Constantinople by S. Casson. Pp. 254; 
illustrations, maps and plans. London etc. : 
Harrap, 1933. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 

Giannotti (D.) Lettere a Piero Vettori pubbli- 
cate sopra gli originali del British Museum 
da R. Ridolfi e C. Roth con un saggio illus- 
trativo a cura di R. R. Pp. viil+213; 5 
plates. Florence: Vallecchi, 1932. Paper, 


oF 

Glover (T. R.) Horace. A Return to Allegiance. 
Pp. xvi+96. Cambridge: University Press, 
1932. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 

Hedfors (H.) Compositiones ad tingenda mu- 
siva. Herausgegeben iibersetzt und philoio- 
gisch erklart. Pp. xviii + 227. Uppsala: 
Almqvist och Wiksell, 1932. Paper. 

Jacoby (F.) Die Einschaltung des Schiffkata- 
logs in die Ilias. Pp. 48. (Sonderausgabe 
aus den Sitzungsb. d. Preuss. Akad. d. 
Wissenschaften, Phil.-hist, Kl. 1932. XXIV.) 
Berlin : de Gruyter, 1932. Paper, RM. 3. 

Knight (W. F.J.) Vergil’s Troy. Essays on 
the Second Book of the Aeneid. Pp. ix+ 
158. Oxford: Blackwell, 1932. Cloth, 4s. 6d. 
net. 

Landmann (G. P.) Eine Rede des Thukydides. 
Die Friedensmahnung des Hermokrates. 
Pp. 82. Kiel: Lipsius und Tischer, 1932. 
Paper, M. 1.50. 

Lavagnini (B.) Nuova Antologia dei Fram- 
menti della Lirica greca. Testi commentati 
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